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No Peace in Paris 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


Paris, May 5 
HE other day M. Bidault and Mr. Byrnes agreed 
that the Foreign Ministers’ sessions were ‘‘getting 
ere’; so the four Ministers unanimously decided to 
itute a formal morning meeting and an informal— 
ing small and secret—afternoon meeting for the 
formal ones previously held. This drastic reform 
bs to have had the effects of enabling the conference 
t almost nowhere about twice as fast as before. 
Russians’ well-publicized amiability at the start of 
sessions has progressively diminished as the discus- 
s have moved into crucial areas; today it looks as if 
te were to be the pay-off, since the German question 
whole is not likely to be dealt with. But the big fact 
d every specific dispute is that no basis for any 
jamental agreement now exists. The fate of Trieste 
etween Italy and Yugoslavia is unimportant in it- 
What is important is the fate of Europe, which is 
bolized by the deadlock over Trieste. 
his fact cannot be explicitly faced by the Ministers 
ing in Paris, and the real issues will not be de- 
d by them. It will be decided by shifts in the balance 
ower among the nations themselves. 
t me give a few examples of what I mean. Last 
k Mr. Byrnes, who is playing an energetic role here 
ontrast to his performance in London last winter, 
osed his plan for the future control of Germany. It 
undoubtedly designed to provide the necessary un- 
inning of confidence which would make possible a 
promise between the French and British positions on 
Ruhr. I have seen the full text of the Byrnes plan 
h was not released here to the press, and I must say 
it struck me as surprisingly radical. Such a far- 
hing commitment is without precedent in American 
ity, and only the unqualified support of Mr. Van- 
erg inclines me to think it could conceivably pass 
Senate. But the proposal was received coldly, almost 
fferently, by every French newspaper. 
his attitude was reflected in leading articles in the 
is press, which, taken together, made these points: 
ce cannot rely on American occupation of Germany 
ing twenty-five years. Perhaps American isolationism 
lead, at least in its extreme form, but there remains 


a definite repugnance to any policy which involves inter- 
vention in other continents, particularly in Europe. Cer- 
tainly the situation is not such as to incline any European 
power to repose full confidence in a scheme like that of 
Mr. Byrnes. This, say the French, is the fundamental 
objection. Technically the idea is quite acceptable. Con- 
trol of Germany through a four-power commission 
would work well as long as the major Allied nations 
remained in agreement on policy toward Germany. Un- 
fortunately no such agreement exists even now. If after 
1919 the rearmament of the Reich was not prevented, 
it was not because the machinery provided in the Treaty 
of Versailles was inadequate but because the victors— 
especially Britain and France—were divided in their 
views on Germany. With agreement among the Allies, 
the Byrnes plan would be workable; without it a far 
better plan would be useless. Any convention signed in 
these circumstances would become less binding with 
each year that passed, and this process of weakenmg 
would in itself tend to multiply the disputes that divide 
the powers, with the result that isolationist tendencies 
in the United States would increase and new voices 
would raise the old cry that the country should with- 
draw from Europe. 

Behind this skeptical French approach is a realistic 
understanding, first, that Germany is today the focal 
center of the Russian-Western conflict of interest, and, 
second, that the coming elections in the United States 
may wipe out the small and uncertain majority favoring 
American participation in maintaining peace. 

Other issues have similar political overtones. Take 
Trieste as the most immediate and difficult. Shall Tito 
or Italy get the city and port and the area behind them? 
The ministers may go through the motions of studying 
the experts’ reports and comparing ethnic lines. They 
may discuss plans of international control. Molotov may 


appeal to Yugoslavia’s great services in the war and the 


need of ‘righting historic wrongs; Bevin to the wishes 
of the people who live on that disputed piece of earth. 
But the issue is elsewhere, and the decision will measure 
the advance of Russian power westward to the Adriatic 
or the success of Britain, backed by the United States, in 
checking that advance. And so with other problems. 
The latest British plan for the Ruhr has not yet been 
laid before the Ministers, but French and British offi- 
cials are discussing it here in Paris. The proposal pro- 
vides that the Ruhr and Rhineland shall be under Allied 
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control as far as the industries are concerned but th» 
region shall remain under a central German go, 
ment, although it will have a special status afte, 


termination of Allied occupation of Germany as a wh 


No further details are known, but the Manche 
Guardian reports that Mr. Bevin has full power to b; 
the plan before the conference. It suggests that Bri 
will favor “‘large-scale nationalization of Germay ; 
dustry under international control so that it will p. 
again become a potential source of war.” Such ay 
will be opposed by the French government, whic 
unalterably committed to the political separation of 
Ruhr from Germany. But French opinion is divi 
The Communists support the government positi 

which Russia backs for its own reasons—while 

Socialists might easily accept something quite clos 
the British plan. The Continental edition of the D 
Mail says casually today: “Final negotiations {betw; 
Britain and France} are not likely to take place till aj 
the French elections.” Here again considerations 

security or economic stability must wait upon polit 
developments. 

The role of the United States in this play of forcs 
ambiguous. Our power is looked upon as a mons 
factor mecessary to placate but impossible to pay 
Specific proposals such as that put forward by By 
are set against a confused background of isolationig 
imperialism, aggressive support of free enterprise, and 
clusive possession of a growing supply of atomic bomb 
We could be the most powerful ally of the forces work 
for democratic survival in Europe; by many Europ 
democrats we are looked upon as its chief enemy. 

But little is gained by looking for villains in 
Luxembourg Palace. There are no villains. There: 
immense forces crystallizing, coalescing, dividing, me 
ing in conflict. Peace is not going to be made in a rom 
If peace is made at all, it will be by people fightis 
their way out of a desolation of suffering and ruint 
ward new forms of social and political control. Onea 
learn more about the sort of Europe that is taking s 
by studying the results of today’s referendum in fF 
than by listening to all the “‘fill-ins” provided by 
MacDermott after the meetings of the Ministers. 

For the vote on the constitution, taken together 
the general elections on June 2, will indicate what fot 
are likely to control the future of France. The refer 
dum has aroused strong feelings on both sides. I 
supported by the Socialists and Communists and s 
groups farther to the right. It is opposed by the a 
servatives and also by certain left and liberal elem 
which object to specific provisions. Therefore it ca 
be considered a clear-cut left-right plebiscite, althouf 
the Communists, perhaps unwisely, have consisetl 
played it up as one. But it is true that a big maj 
either way would announce a basic test of powt 
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ince that would have a direct bearing on the foreign 






dut tha 
an g icy of the French government. 
slags May 6 
aS a Wh Referendum returns are in. The constitution is lost 
Manches j with it many months of intense effort. It is too 
ale, dy to analyze the results in detail. L’Aurore, repre- 
hat Brity ating the extreme right, this morning headlined the 
a ferendum story “France Rejects the Communist Con- 
—_ OE ation,” and goes on to say that the French people 
UCN 2 pie said no to dictatorship and to control by the 
Which _§. 8. R. It is not as simple as that. A better analysis 
_ of presented by Daniel Mayer, general secretary of the 
’ divid alist Party, in Le Populaire. He believes the vote 
POSItiOng ects the preoccupation of the people with unsettled 
while 1d uncomfortable conditions and, even more, the exag- 
© Close rated propaganda of the right, which steadily harped 
the Da - alleged threat to personal liberties and private 
{ betwe perty lurking behind the democratic phrases of the 


€ till si ,osed constitution. Above all, he believes the fear 


rations Mr oytricht Communist control influenced the voters, and 
poli chides the Communist Party for providing the reac- 

Bonaries with a useful weapon in the slogan “Thorez on 
f forest yroir.” In any case the vote is not a sweeping deci- 
Monson nor does it prove that France has suddenly switched 
tO uu the right. What it seems to indicate is a regrouping of 
Dy Bymicces. The right is reemerging into the political light 
lationis day; party lines are being more clearly drawn; but 
5€, Ande real issue will be joined on June 2. Any prediction 


ic bom a left defeat on that day would be premature and 
$ work! 
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[he Shape of Things 


Europe 


8 i 
[here 

aes VITH STOCKS OF COAL RAPIDLY NEARING 
,anogmnaustion for railroads, public utilities, and industrial 


Blants throughout the country, it is apparent that some 
tion must come soon in the five-weeks-old coal strike. 


One allt the public is utterly confused over the issues of the 
‘ng summetike, the responsibility rests squarely on John L. Lewis. 
a Fnomepart from insisting that the employers recognize his 
| by Mims to a levy of 10 cents a ton for a union-controlled 
,  fBBealth and welfare fund, Lewis has made no specific de- 
her rgeands on the companies. He has intimated that he ex- 
vat fougmpects a better wage settlement than the C. 1. O. steel and 


refermutomobile workers received but has set no figure. The 
perators, as usual, have made no move to meet the 
ners’ legitimate complaints, hoping that public opin- 
the ogg. will ultimately turn so decisively against Lewis that 


elemegmecy will escape with a moderate wage increase. Since 
t canmmoth Lewis and the operators have shown, both on this 
althougmecasion and frequently in the past, that they have no 
nsisealg™ense of public responsibility, a national disaster can be 
majogm’oided only if the government forces a settlement. 





Vhile experience has shown that taking over the mines 
ill not automatically bring the miners back into the 
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pits, it has also shown that until the government does 
control the mines, neither side is likely to get down to 


serious bargaining. i 


THE PROSPECT FOR A NEW COMPROMISE IN 
China has brightened despite the Kuomintang’s rejection 
of General Marshall's initial proposals for a Manchurian 
truce. Both factions appear to have accepted, in princt- 
ple, the extension of the military truce to include Man- 


negotiations have 


concerned the exact line of demarcation between Com- 


churia, and the differences in re 
munist and Kuomintang zones of influence. The Commu- 
nists’ success in taking over Changchun, Harbin, and 
Tsitsihar, Manchuria’s three chief cities, has undoubtedly 
greatly increased their bargaining power. The Kuomin- 
tang’s crack American-equipped armies have proved dis- 
appointing in action and have made comparatively little 
headway against the strong local guerrilla forces which 
have joined the Communists. An indication of the Com- 
munists’ improved bargaining position is found in the 
report that General Ho Ying-chin, leader of the Kuomin- 
tang’s ultra-reactionary right wing, is to be relieved of his 
position as chief of staff and sent out of China on a 
military mission. Democratic leaders in China have al- 
ways contended that no basic political settlement holding 
the promise of democratic progress could be achieved as 
Jong as Ho Ying-chin occupied a strategic post in the 


military administration. 


SOME OF THE SENATORS WHO HAD BEEN 
intent on completing the knifing job done on OPA by 
the House appear to be having second thoughts. As 
Tris Coffin explains on another page, a deluge of mail 
from irate voters has reminded them that in November 
victims of inflation might be reaching for a hatchet. 
Consumer pressure has been fortified by a rallying of 
more far-sighted business men to the defense of con- 
tinued controls. Eric Johnston, retiring President of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, told the annual 
convention of that body that business was heading for 
a permanent stay in the doghouse if it insisted on an 
unrestricted opportunity to cash in on the current short- 
age of goods. The National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, however, is incorrigible. As a counter-blast to the 
growing consumer campaign it has broadcast another of 
those full-page advertisements to finance which it appears 
to have an inexhaustible supply of funds. Seductively 
headed “Would you like some BUTTER or a ROAST 
of BEEF” it alleges that OPA ‘‘controls’” have discour- 
aged the production of butter and driven meat into the 
black market. “It’s the same thing,’’ it continues, “with 
other things you want: men’s suits, underwear, socks, 
work gloves, refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, washing 
machines, electric irons, toasters, women’s low-priced 
dresses, moderate and low-priced textiles, lumber 
and other building materials, furniture.” The OPA 
has held up production of these things and “failed com- 
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pletely to stop the modera bootleggers and racketeers 
who prey upon us all."” What the N. A. M. doesn't tell 
us is how all the goods we cannot buy in the stores get 
into the hands of the racketeers. There seems to be only 
one possible explanation—that many manufacturers of 
such articles are diverting supplies into illegitimate chan- 
nels. By inference the advertisement is a tremendous 
indictment of American business. 
+ 
WHEN DR. HJALMAR SCHACHT, ON TRIAL AS 
told the Niirnberg court that ‘Hitler 
deceived the world, Germany and me,” felt he 
was placing the victims in ascending order of importance. 
The arrogant former head of the Reichsbank has always 
regarded himself as the most superior member of a 
superior race. It was as a Pan-German, anxious to en- 
hance his country’s power, that he supported Hitler 
thinking he could use him. He admitted on the witness 
stand that he approved the original Nazi program, apart 
from its anti-Semitic features—an objection he did not 
press to the point of refusing to sign decrees for the 
seizure of Jewish property. He admitted, also, responsi- 
bility for financing the rearmament program and in fact, 
for all actions of the Nazi Cabinet up to 1937 when 
Goering, whom he despises, manipulated his removal 
as Minister of Economy. But he suggested, the Court 
ought to overlook this record in view of the fact that 
he turned against Hitler in 1939, supplied Allied repre- 
sentatives with warnings and information, and even took 
part in the 1944 assassination plot. The evidence he 
produced in support of these claims was not, however, 
eme egotist that he is, 


a war criminal, 
one 


very conclusive. No doubt, 
he decided that a regime which had dispensed with his 


services was doomed and looked for a line of personal 


supr 


retreat. But, having also a healthy regard for his own 
skin, he covered his tracks so carefully that, even in 
1944, he was arrested only on suspicion, or perhaps by 
arrangement, After all a few months as a specially privi- 
leged prisoner was a small premium to pay for the oppor- 


tunity to depict himse lf in court as a Nazi victim. 


Wilful Men at Work 


T IS estimated that if the Anglo-American Financial 
Tlcae which includes the $334 billion loan to 
Britain, could be brought to a vote in the Senate it would 
be ratified by a majority of twelve or eighteen. Debate 
has now been going on for three weeks, and every mem- 
ber has had ample opportunity to express his views, 
but a semi-filibuster conducted by the bi-partisan oppo- 
sition is holding up action. An effort is now being made 
to limit debate but it seems improbable that such 
motion can obtain a two-thirds majority. In spite of the 
firm stand taken by majority leader Barkley there is grave 
danger that the British loan will be sidetracked for an 


indefinite period. As a result the whole international eco- 
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nomic — of the Administration is being put 

jeopardy. The world, listening intently to the de& ate 
tees to wonder whether the United States, dems 
all protestations that it has abandoned isolationism ¢ f 
ever, has in fact learned nothing and forgotten everything 

One of the most depressing aspects of the Senses . 

ceedings is the feeble grasp of many of the participa 

on political and economic realities. Even some of 4 
supporters of the loan leaned heavily on the irreley; 
and explosive argument that it was a necessary means 
bolstering a future ally against Russia. By sticking 4 
label of power politics on financial aid to Britain, su 
porters of the loan have gratuitously handed Moscow 
new cause for suspicion. The real political importance, 
the loan is not that it binds or buys an ally but that 
denial would inevitably open a rift between America a 
Britain and lead to a new era of economic warfare. 

Among the opponents of the bill Senator McFarlagj 
of Arizona has been prominent with an alternative py 
posal to make the loan conditional on the cession) 
Britain of the islands where the United States now hy 
naval bases on ninety-nine-year leases. This plan cog 
mands considerable support, particularly, it seems, ; 
quarters ready to attack British imperialism at the dry 
of a hat. Isn’t it about time that we learned that Britis 
colonies are not under the absolute control of Westmis 
ster, that their peoples have constitutional rights aj 
cannot be shifted to another sovereignty without the 
consent. An essential preliminary to the transfer of a 
Caribbean island to the United States would be a plebi 
cite, and we are prepared to give any Senator odds thy 
the West Indians would vote for British imperialism i 
preference to American. 

An objection to the loan raised by several Senaton, 
inspired apparently by Jesse Jones, is that there is m 
arrangement which will earmark all of it for expend 
ture in this country. Of course, it does not actually mils 
any difference to us whether Britain spends the dollassé 
receives for Brazilian coffee or for American wheat. Tht 
Brazilians may use those dollars to buy textile m 
chinery here or ball-bearings in Sweden, but howe 
many hands they pass through they will eventually fai 
their way back to this country to be exchanged fi 
American goods. The only other thing temporary forcig 
holders could do with these dollars would be to hou 
them, and in a world clamoring for a chance to by 
American goods this does not seem very likely to happet 
It is strange that one has to spell out such elementay 
facts about the mechanism of international trade, pat 
ticularly when America is leading a crusade against ‘yi 
lateral deals and discrimination. It ought to be obvi 
that a tied loan, whose terms dictate where it is to 
spent, is just as much discriminatory as a trade deal if 
which the buyer limits the seller in the disposal of thf 
proceeds of the sale, 
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A revision of the loan’s terms so as to obtain greater 


¢ fancied benefits for this country would, of course, 


' 
ai Us 
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S, despican a renegotiation of the whole agreement and an in- 
nism § iefinite postponement of the aid Britain so sorely needs. 
Crythingic,, far the British government, having secured prompt 
“Nate ppllestification of the agreement by Parliament, has behaved 
tticinay »; if the loan would eventually be made available. It has 
1¢ of aintained its war-time exchange controls, but it has not 
itreleyaqim:chtened them as it will certainly be compelled to do 
mean; f the loan is withheld, But every month's delay in Con- 


cing tllmieress means a further drain on its resources of gold and 


“Atm Ul AL 


LN, sudoliars and adds to the difficulties it will have in carry- 
foscow filming out its obligations under the agreement. And until 
tance flour policy is fixed Britain and the many countries with 
t that glmwhich it has close commercial ties cannot lay any long- 
erica angmterm plans. Once again a handful of wilful men, by an 
‘are, Brrespe ansible exercise of their prerogative to talk end- 
cFarlagdmilessly, are undermining America’s influence in the world 
tive pugmmnd endangering its international relations. 

ssion h 
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sof hat Did We Fight For ? 
E ARE grateful to Sir Norman Angell for con- 
tributing to the current Nation an article bound 
o provoke discussion. We would urge our readers to 
ead Leftism in the Atomic Age before they give their 
attention to our comment below. 
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ut thei 

ata With the main thesis—that ideological differences are 

» pleamtoday building up conflicts threatening to destroy the 
VIL - 4 5 2 

ide th nited Nations—we are in essential agreement. We 


, have frequently stated that the outstanding problem in 
~- Bnternational affairs is to bridge the gulf of misunder- 
Bstanding between the Western democracies and the 

wiet Union. Nor have we ever suggested that the prob- 

Jem can be solved simply by saying ‘‘yes’’ to all Russia’s 


ye iemands and proposals and so achieving “unity.” It is 
whee disastrous to assume with the Stalinists that all dis 
a ” senting positions of the democracies are further evidence 
% a f the anti-Soviet conspiracy as it is to assume with our 
ie 7 ivilian and military reactionaries that war with Russia 
a must come and we had better get ready. We believe 
¥ ;eatoat larger fields of common action must be explored, 

_ fend marginal areas of friction, where spheres of influence 
oa in pinge on one another, should be brought soon under 
7 ta N. control. We do not believe that “‘it is the purpose 


of the future world authority to uphold the true doc- 
rr™"Bettine in matters of political, economic, and social faith.” 
eRe believe, rather, that its purpose is to build a world 
 Y’ Border in which peoples are free to live under govern- 


nst bi ments and forms of society of their own choice, provided 
! " 1 . . 

OW" EE hese governments and societies carry no menace to the 
(0 ineace and security of the world. In this broad liberal 
| 

eal f 


creed we find ourselves in general agreement with Sir 
Norman Angell, 






Sol 


But if this new order allows for wide divergence in 
economic and political patterns, it also has certain char- 
acteristics which set it off from the pre-war order. In 
the minds of millions of the men who fought it and of 
many of the war leaders the war was, in fact, ‘the mid- 
wife of a new order.”’ At the outset it was a war against 
the fascist and Nazi systems, against the fascist and Nazi 
way of life, which led inevitably to war. The men who 
fought the war fought not merely to destroy the fascist 
armies but to eliminate the fascist state. (That is why 
they have a continuing interest in the future of Franco 
Spain.) But they also fought so that their hopes of a 
free life, held back by inveterate feudal reaction or 
frustrated by fascist oppression, might come to fulfil- 
ment. These positive war aims were stated in such great 
documents as the Atlantic Charter and the Declaration 
of the Four Freedoms and they were summed up in 
the phrase, One World. They became flesh and blood in 
the underground liberation movements. Sometimes their 
revolutionary content took a violent form against primi- 
tive feudal reaction in Eastern Europe. Where the 
democratic tradition was highly developed, as in France 
and England, it expressed itself in a new socialist gov- 
ernment or a revitalized left. 

Whether this movement toward a new freedom is 
stated in liberal or socialist terms is not very important. 
The liberal Beveridge today, with his comprehensive 
plan for social security and full employment,. is much 
closer to the Socialist Laski than to those diehard free 
enterprisers who would undo all! forms of economic con- 
trol in our society. Laski at The Nation dinner may have 
been hard on ‘‘the business man,” but the spectacle in 
Washington during the last few weeks, where the official 
representatives of big business have been killing OPA 
by slow torture and turning a deaf ear to the cries of 
starving people, has made us more sympathetic to his 
blast. For here we have the same frenetic drive for 
profits, the same callous disregard of human rights, the 
same impatience of social controls, the same isolationist 
indifference to the needs of other nations that, in the 
twenties, laid the ground for World War II. 

We wonder, that Sir Norman should forget the boom 
and the crash, the worldwide economic collapse brought 
on by the planless nature of our capitalist order; that he 
should forget the despair of the unemployed, the dis- 
illusionment with democracy, the rise of extremist re- 
actionaries, and eventually the emergence of militaristic 
Nazism, flaunting the new Germanic dream of world 
domination in the face of the “decadent democracies” 
and Soviet communism. It was this latter slogan which 
appealed to the Tories. Pressed by socialist forces at 
home, they viewed with some complacency—in some 
cases with outspoken approval—a nationalist movement 
that had proclaimed an international crusade against bol- 
shevism. It was these Tories—in England, France, and 
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America—who initiated the fatal non-intervention policy 
in Franco Spain, where Hitler fought and won his im- 
portant first round, It was they who made Munich. It 
was they who realized only after Hitler had invaded 
Poland that the line of their own vital defenses had 
been reached and they would have to fight. (This was 
pointed out very brilliantly by Sir Norman Angell in 
an article in The Nation for July 5, 1941.) 

The other events Sir Norman lists—the Russo-Nazi 
pact, 
posing the war a 
democracies whose aid Russia was to need so desperately, 
the Churchill and Roosevelt policies of aid to Russia— 


the suicidal policy of the Communist parties in op- 
s “‘imperialist’’ and thus weakening the 


all these were strategic or tactical operations of a military 
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or semi-military character. They do not alter a whit 4 
essentially anti-fascist character of the war and its ec 





tially revolutionary objectives. If what Sir Norn, 
challenges is a doctrinaire interpretation, or an ideolys 
cal inflexibility which does not permit of comp roms 
we have no quarrel with him. But if he would red 
the war to a mere struggle for survival and internatiog 
arrangements to pure expediency, then we think he 
dangerously close to that myopic opportunism he ha; x 
valiantly battled these many long years. For survival , 
day depends on the realization of a new order built a4 
merely upon the fear of atomic destruction but upon th 
insistent demands for a free life for the common peony 
of the world. 


The Palestine Report 


BY I. F. STONE 


HE main body of the report made by the Anglo- 

American Committee of Inquiry on Palestine is an 

extremely able document—thorough, comprehen- 
sive, sympathetic, and fair. It does not compare unfavor- 
ably with that classic exposition of the Palestinian 
question, the 1937 report of the Royal Commission 
headed by Lord Peel. This new report deserves to be 
widely read, for it provides an authoritative survey of 
the Jewish tragedy in Europe and the present situation 
in Palestine. The most dreadful exhibit is Appendix III, 
a table showing country by country the decimation of the 
Jewish people. The committee estimates that at least 
5,000,000 Jews lost their lives during the war; European 
Jewry was thus proportionately by far the largest sufferer 
in World War II. In dealing with the survivors the 
committee did not confine itself to statistics. It provides 
a vivid picture of the Jewish D. P.'s in the camps of 
Germany and Austria, ‘‘around them Germans living a 
family life in their own homes . . . outwardly little 
affected by the war,”’ while the Jews still feel themselves 
“outcasts and unwanted.” 

There are few families left. In the rubble of the 
Warsaw ghetto, among the “pits containing human ash 
and human bones,” the committee caught a glimpse of 
“Jews who came searching, so often in vain, for any 
trace of their dear ones.’ They undertake “long journeys 
on hearing a rumor that one has been seen in another 
part of the country or in another center.’ The committee 
began to understand how these survivors felt in Germany 
and Poland, where “a Jew may sce in the face of any 
man he looks upon the murderer of his family.” To Gen- 
eral Morgan's obtuse and unfeeling charges of last win- 
ter the committee replied, ' The existence of an organiza- 
tion deliberately facilitating emigration was not estab- 


lished.” But it saw nothing strange in “the intense desire 


. . . to depart from localities so full of . . . poign 
memories. 

Everywhere the committee found that efforts by Je 
to enforce their rights to restitution of property wey 


creating ill-feeling. Anti-Semitism has grown strong: 


and the only countries in which the committee reports 
no evidence of it were Italy, Yugoslavia, and Bulgutir 
of Greece the committee says that “fundamentally” the 


is no anti-Semitism there but that efforts of surviviall 


Jews to regain their property “may complicate relations’ 
Except in these countries and the Czech provinces t 


committee obviously felt that there was little future fi 


the Jews of Central and Eastern Europe. It estimated th 
“as many as 500,000 may wish or be impelled to en: 
grate from Europe.’ Only of the Hungarian Jews di 
the committee report that the United States “‘appearst 


be the first choice for immigration.” Elsewhere, oxi 


cially in the D. P. camps, emigration to Palestine sens 
to the Jews of Eastern and Central Europe “the only ri 
chance of rebuilding their shattered lives and of beat 
ing normal men and women again.” 


In Palestine the committee found a willingness toni 
mp alestine t 


ceive the homeless at the cost of a lower standard ¢ 


living for the whole Jewish community. The report pa 


tribute to what the Yishuv has done, calling it ‘a mira 
both of physical achievement and of spiritual endeavot 
It says that ‘‘as pioneers in Palestine’ the Jews “have 
record of which they can be proud.” In contrast 
similar colonizing by Western peoples in backward arti 
“there has been no expulsion of the indigenous popu! 
tion, and exploitation of cheap Arab labor has been vy 
orously opposed as inconsistent with Zionism.” The com 
mittee was impressed with the democratic character 0 
the community and with the fact that ‘the new Jews 


colonization has assumed more and more the character é 
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socialist experiment.”” The committee’s criticism is that 


he Jews have been too exclusive. The reason is under- 
Notmalilierandable—“the Jews feel they have enough to do de- 


Tag stand 
ide loglfending their own position without taking on the Arab 
1PLOMigfillroblem as well.” But the committee is right when it 
ld redy says that the application of Jewish funds and energies 
‘TNationfiM/directly to the task of raising Arab standards “might be 
ink he @Mquite as important for the growth and security of the 


he has MN ational Home as the draining of swamp lands or the 
creation of Jewish industry.” 
Duilt ny The Arab community in Palestine is portrayed as a 


Upon t si-feudal society. Civilization is based on the clan. 
1 Poona ower resides in “a small group of influential families.” 
MJt is “almost impossible for the son of an Arab felilah 

Bt rise to a position of wealth and political influence.” 
While the democratically elected Jewish Agency has be- 

come a state within a state, the Arab leaders “have re- 

fused to develop a self-governing community parallel to 

that of the Jews.’’ The reason is that they have not been 
“prepared to see their position called in question by such 
nojensmdemocratic forms as elections for the Arab Higher Com- 
| Mnittee or the formation of popularly based political 
by Jemmpartics.”’ This basic anti-democratic tendency explains 


veamwhy the Arab community has yet to assume, as the com- 


stronger e mittee 


report Mpcgard to education as the Jewish.’’ The rich effendi has 
uloarsfemmo great desire to tax himself to educate the fellah. 

0” thei Alongside the “deep political antagonism’’ between 
arvivia . he Arab and Jewish communities the committee noted 
lations 3 he “friendliness which indubitably exists” in the every- 
nces ty i lay life of town and village. It ‘observed with pleasure” 
ture fy F he cooperation achieved between the two peoples in the 
ited thifimHaifa municipal government and in the joint Arab-Jew- 
to em sh trade unions on the railways and in the potash indus- 
ws dog ; ty. It says, however, that such examples are much too 
pears timrare. Perhaps they would be less rare if the Palestine gov- 
C, ene 4 rnment fostered self-governing institutions at least on 
e scenimmthe local level, as the committee suggests, especially in 
ily eaiithe country districts, where “‘a spirit of good neighborli- 


becmfiimess exists among the common people, Arabs and Jews.” 
Sut much too little has been done in this direction by 
tomfithe mandatory power, and the committee declares that 
y ulestine today is governed without the consent of Jews 
mor Arabs by an administration depending almost solely 
mepon force for the maintenance of a precarious au- 
t rik rity. 
have ~The Peel Commission recommended the partition of 
trast Palestine between the two peoples. The Anglo-American 
meommittee suggests a bi-national solution. The latter 
populs i seems to me far wiser; Jews and Arabs must learn to 
Wive together. With the principle of non-domination set 
lown by the committee I agree, as I do with the proposi- 
ctr tion that the future Palestine needs a constitution in 
which neither people will fear the ascendancy of the 
mother. The struggle for ‘a numerical majority . . . must 
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be made purposeless by the constitution itself.” Within 
that framework I think there is ample room for unlimited 
Jewish immigration, and even with unlimited Jewish 
immigration the Jews are unlikely to become much more 
than roughly equal in number to the Arabs, for the Arab 
birth rate is higher. 

But when we turn from the main body of the report 
to the “Recommendations and Comment” we find our- 
selves in much less satisfactory territory; here we are 
aware of bitter dispute, unpalatable compromise, dis- 
heartening double-talk, and hidden pitfalls. In recom- 
mending that the gates of Palestine be Opened at once 
to 100,000 Jewish refugees, the committtee would take 
care of those most in need—the D., P.’s in the camps of 
Germany and Austria; for so much we should be grate- 
ful. By its recommendations on future immigration and 
the land laws, the committee would scrap the White 
Paper of 1939. But a hostile British administration of 
Palestine would not find it difficult to utilize other rec- 
ommendations and qualifications in the report to restrict 
further Jewish immigration, land purchase, and develop- 
ment. 

It is clear that the American members of the commit- 
tee had to make important concessions to the British in 
order to win the recommendation for the admission of 
the 100,000. Most serious of all is the absence of any 
concrete proposal to implement the report's bi-nationalist 
principles, to make any change looking toward the de- 
velopment of self-government on the basis of Arab-Jew- 
ish cooperation. On the contrary, Arab-Jewish political 
differences are seized upon, as in the past, to excuse the 
continuance of a form of government for Palestine suited 
only to the most backward parts of Africa. That govern- 
ment, as the committee itself describes it, is one in which 
“neither Jews nor Arabs have been included in the 
higher ranks,’’ and in which British officials exercise “as 
much authority as in a country where the mass of the 
inhabitants are in a primitive stage of civilization.” 

This is bound to infuriate the Arabs, who want at least 
the beginnings of self-government for the country. It is 
bound to infuriate the Jews, because there is no assur- 
ance of enough immigration after admission of the 100,- 
000 to make the abandonment of the idea of a Jewish 
state acceptable. Crown Colony government by largely 
unsympathetic Colonial Office officials would be con- 
tinued and given new powers over Jewish education and 
the Jewish community. At the same time these officials 
would have the power to restrict future Jewish immigra- 
tion as they pleased on the ground that “it is the right 
of every independent nation to determine . . . the num- 
ber of immigrants to be admitted to its lands.’ Hypocrisy 
was never more unabashed. Most infuriating of all is the 
fact that under Recommendation 6 these officials could 
open Palestine’s gates to anti-Semitic and reactionary 
Poles loyal to the late government in exile. They might 
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also use some very oily language about the religious in- 
terest of Christendom in Palestine to justify interfering 
with such schemes as the Jordan Valley Authority. 
Prime Minister Attlee’s statement in the Commons 
makes the whole affair seem a kind of cruel tease, That 
the British government should want the assurance of 
American help in implementing the recommendations is 
thoroughly understandable. To establish a second condi- 
tion, an impossible condition rejected by the committee, 
is to bring the good faith of the British government into 
question. What Mr. Attlee wants in effect is American 
help in disarming the Jews of Palestine. Why he wants 
to disarm the Jews at a time when Britain declares itself 
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fearful of an Arab uprising is a question the reader wij 
have to answer for himself. Mr. Truman, to whose jy, 
sistence we owe the recommendation on the 100,0y 
may yet save the day by pressing for admission of the 
100,000 while offering American aid in settling then 
and in making it clear to the Arabs that America stanj 
firmly behind Britain. I still think the key to the futyp 
lies in rehabilitation of the whole Middle Eastern ary 
including the Jordan Valley, in a way which will bene( 
both Jews and Arabs. America has the capital if Britaig 
has the vision. All the fine words and constructive posi. 
bilities in this new report will go down the drain 
history unless Mr. Truman and Mr. Attlee get together 


Leftism in the Atomic Age 


BY NORMAN ANGELL 


Author of “The Great Illusion,” “Let the People Know,” and other books; 
recipient in 1933 of the Nobel Peace Prize 


fundamental considerations seem to get the least at- 
tention. Little consideration, for instance,.seems to 
have been given in this context to the truth that men, 
particularly in political matters, are not guided by the 
facts but by their opinions about the facts, opinions which 
can so readily, by common emotional processes, become 
the kind held by millions of educated Germans who 
were passionately convinced that the war was caused 
by Jews, or by the tens of millions of intelligent Amer- 
icans who believed after the First World War that it had 
been caused by armament makers or by bankers used as 
tools by British capitalists bent on swollen profits (like 
those, presumably, which British capitalists are now 
enjoying)—ideas voiced by all Communists and some 
Socialists during the first two years of the war just ended. 
The history of every revolution which devours its chil- 
dren, of every religion which sets up inquisitions to rack 
and burn the heretic for the greater glory of God, should 
warn us that we are far more likely to throw the bomb 
at each other quarreling over rival doctrines than quar- 
reling over conflicting interests. Interests we can com- 
promise with no sense of sin; ideologies must be held 


]: THE discussions of the atomic bomb the most 


inviolate, and passionate conviction, or fanaticism, be- 
comes a virtue. 

But it is a virtue which in the atomic age may de- 
stroy us. We know from repeated experience that two 
men of differing social doctrine might travel together 
over Russia, witness exactly the same things, and return 
with conflicting accounts and diametrically opposed con- 
clusions. Access to the facts, though indispensable, is not 
enough. With it must go a realization of the need to 
discipline doctrinal prepossessions which distort inter- 


pretation of the facts. If in 1920 the American public i 
rejected Wilson and his policy, embraced isolationism & 


and after a decade and a half of discussion sanctioned 
the Neutrality Act—which had its part in bringing oa 


World War lI]—it was not because in all those yeni 
the facts were unavailable. The trouble, as in the British] 
acceptance of appeasement as the road to peace, was thei 


mood and temper in which the facts were selected and 
interpreted. The temper of nationalism has heretofore 
been the main mischief. That has now been largely te 
placed, or perhaps reinforced, by the rancorous partisur 
ship of social and economic doctrine, which can be jut 
as intolerant and blinding, and even more dangerous, 


WORLD AUTHORITY FOR WHAT PURPOSE? 


Assuming such habits of the human mind are e& 
couraged, what chance has a world parliament of agree 
ing upon the ultimate purpose of power in the inte 
national society of the future? Yet that is the purpos 
upon which we must agree if world authority is both 1 
control the bomb and to preserve the freedoms we fousit 
for in two world wars. If “peace” alone, whatever it 
price in freedom, is our aim, we could have had it by 
submission to Hitler or the Japanese. 
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Whether or not we achieve freedom as weil as peat hy 


will depend upon our answer to this question: Is the 
purpose of the future world authority to uphold the truef 


doctrine in matters of political, economic, and social 
faith, or is it to uphold the right to challenge the doctrine 
laid down by authority, to criticize and discuss it and 
reject it? More and more of late the left has drifted 
away from this latter position of freedom toward the 
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rine. This tendency endangers the basic principle 
which modern free societies have grown up. 





hose jn, fggpon 
onal Under leftist influences the clear and simple purpose 
1 of th +h which the war began has not merely been changed; 
12 them jim 45 been reversed, or stands in obvious danger of so 
a standfmeing. The war began as the assertion of the right of 
e futy.fmmch nation to be free from external coercion as to the 
tn ara mecial OF political system under which it preferred to 
| benesifame, the assertion of the right of each to his own way 
Britaig life so long as-that did not threaten others. When 
© possi in and France faced what they knew would be the 
rain offeaimost annihilating cost of a second war within a quarter- 
gether mmntury in order to defend Poland, it was not because 
ey regarded Poland as a model state, or liked its 
echods, but because the first of’ all national rights, the 
ht to exist, had to be defended if nations—including 
A. British and French nations—were to retain that right. 
T e right of each to choose its system was implicit 
the action of the Western democracies. The effect of 
MAmcrica’s entrance into the war, for instance, was to make 
Bre that Russia should have the right to remain Com- 
Munist, just as the effect of Russia’s entrance was to help 
America retain capitalism, or free enterprise. This “right 
public choose” represents the one completely common inter- 
ionism, Bay of all nations, overriding doctrinal or ideological 
ctioned 4 fferences—a common purpose upon which peace and 
ing 0g { edom may be built. If as a condition precedent to 
e yeass ¢ peration in the war Russia had had to renounce com- 
British i@unism, or America capitalism, there would have been 





vas them cooperation, even for war. And cooperation for peace 
ed andi much more difficult. 
*tofott AS Soon after the war began, its original purpose of de- 
ely te Binding the right of each nation to its own mode of life 
tisat Hlfhee of foreign subjugation was repudiated by much of 
De jus f - left. “Mere” national survival was not, we were told, 
ZCrOUs Mite real purpose of the war. Its purpose was to bring about 
f revolutionary social and political change the world 
Oycr. It was to be the midwife of a new social order, 
fe cj a common expression put it. It was, in other words, 
ae B bring in socialism, though there is nothing upon 
inte hich Socialists differ so bitterly as on what socialism 
1rpos MiiBally is and what measures are necessary for its success— 
oth ORM witness the successive changes of party line in Russia, 
ough Be differences which led to the purges, the fact that 
et (SEMoscow is in much deeper conflict with a Socialist British 
it by ; bvernment than it was with a Tory one, as Molotov 
mnself avowed. 
peact f 
is the 4 DOES SOCIALISM ‘“MEAN PEACE’? 
e true ; Professor Harold Laski, discussing the bomb in what 
social m sccmed to regard as the appropriate spirit, and speak- 
ctrine Bio in this country while the-loan asked for by the Labor 
t “ myvernment from capitalist America was still undecided, 
riftes 


1 them 
true i 






isted that the danger of atomic war lies, not in the 
‘ure of the public mind, not in tendencies within all 
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of us that have come down from age-old tribal conflict 
and need discipline, but in the presence in Western 
society of “the business man.’’ On no account, he said, 
should there be any compromise with this “capitalist 
class."" Understanding and adjustment are out of the 
question. The capitalist order must be utterly abolished 
and a completely new civilization erected. He assured us 
that Nazism—which happens to be short for National 
Socialism—was ‘‘the culmination of a society built upon 
the anarchy of free enterprise."” He added: “There is no 
middle way. Free enterprise and the market economy 
mean war; socialism and the planned economy mean 
peace. All attempts to find a compromise are a satanic 
illusion.” 

Earlier, Laski had assured us in The Nation that the 
present is “no time for half measures,” that “‘liberal 
democracy has broken down . . . it belongs to an age 
that has passed.” Note the implications. Retention of 
any vestige of capitalism means war, which means 
atomic war, which means annihilation. Taken at its 
face value, the proposition justifies the extreme crusad- 
ing form of Russian policy, since safety from the utter 
physical destruction of atomic warfare depends on 
complete liquidation of capitalism everywhere and 
the substitution for it of pure, unqualified socialism. 
But apart from the bitter disagreements among Socialists 
as to what true socialism is, we know that for a very 
long time there are likely to remain in the United States 
and perhaps in England features of economic life which 
the purist would condemn as belonging to the fatal sys- 
tem of ‘free enterprise and the market economy’’; just 
as recently some leftist purists have excommunicated 
Switzerland and Sweden as fascist states. 

Our concern at the moment is how to establish with 
Russia the same sort of confidence about the use of 
atomic weapons that already exists between Britain and 
the United States. No one in the United States is really 
disturbed by the fact that Britain possesses the bomb 
secret and Canada its raw material. The confidence exists 
despite much raucous ill-feeling over the loan, Palestine, 
Greece, Java, Siam, India. Why, then, misgiving in the 
case of Russia? Hatred of socialism? But success of the 
British form of socialism is likely to be more disturbing 
to the American capitalist than anything Russia has pro- 
duced in the last thirty years. The reason for the greater 
misgiving concerning Russia’s possession of the bomb 
lies in political facts which so much of the left insists are 
of secondary importance. To put it bluntly, many in the 
West fear what might be done with atomic armaments 
by a dictator—who tomorrow may not be Stalin—or a 
small committee not subject to free public criticism, 


lacking the mental and moral discipline which comes 
from criticism, not subject to parliamentary check or 
removal, as was even such an able and popular leader as 
Churchill in the West. 
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On the Russian side there are equally deep fears of 
the West. For a quarter of a century the Russian people 
ted with the official theology that 
that the West can 
never be trusted so long as it retains its present economic 
system, that Western democracy is a sham since power 
rests in the hands of a capitalist class ready to seize any 
opportunity to weaken Russia and undermine its security. 
Much of this has been recently reaffirmed by Stalin him- 
undiluted, all the slogans, all the in- 


have been indoctrina 
peace and capitalism are incompatible, 


self, who reasserted, 
cantations. Obviously so long as such a view is dominant 
in Russia relations with the West will be extremely diffi- 
cult. And much of our left is at pains to assure Moscow 
that the Russian view is entirely sound and Russian sus- 
picions entirely justified—which is hardly a good begin- 
ning for understanding, unless it is assumed that the 
West will accept the Russian system and the Russian 
way of life. It is the 
ple facts of experience instead of abstract doctrine and 
rival ideologies governed policy, a basis of coopera- 
tion for peace could assuredly be found. But, once more, 
fact and doctrine are in amazing conflict, as events 


more tragic because if the sim- 


reveal. 
LEFTIST THEORY VS. THE FACTS 

In the inter-war years the left was insistent that the 
capitalist West was bent upon alliance with Germany to 
crush socialist Russia, that the impending war would be 
along the lines of the Marxist ‘‘class conflict.” This 
theory and forecast can now be judged by the event, the 
facts, which are these: (1) When a Tory-capitalist gov- 
ernment in Britain declared war it was not against social- 
ist Russia but against fascist Germany. (2) It was Com- 
munist Russia, not the capitalist West, which formed a 
pact with fascist Germany, a pact which, the probabilities 
indicate, enabled Germany to begin the war before the 
Western democracies were ready. (3) Communist parties 
everywhere for nearly two years aided, not the Western 
democracies, but Germany, by moral and sometimes 
material sabotage of the Allied war effort. (4) When 
Hitler offered Britain peace on the condition that, in 
return for keeping its empire, it remain neutral while 
Germany crushed Russia, it was a Tory-imperialist-capi- 
talist Prime Minister of a direly harassed Britain who 
1efused the offer and became instead the ally of socialist 
Russia. (5) The resources of the greatest capitalist power 
in the world, America, were freely given to insure the 
victory of Communist Russia and enable it to become the 
greatest military power in the world. 

These are the facts. They invalidate a great part of 
the leftist thesis of the last twenty years. If they were 
faced instead of being systematically distorted they would 
be recognized as furnishing a basis for peaceful coopera- 
tion between Russia and the West. 

If the purpose of international cooperation is to en- 
able each nation to live free from outside dictation under 
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the particular social, political, and economic system whig 
it prefers and for which its background and circums'ang. 
fit it, we know that the thing can be done, because AE 
did it during the war. When Churchill, on that Fatefy 
Sunday morning of June, 1941, offered Russia Brit) 
fullest aid in the fight against aggression, he did py 
exact that in the future Russia must abandon communisy 
He realized that the two nations had a common inten 
which transcended ideological or economic difference fie /t ult 
No one believed then that the Allies were fighting {y ¥. 
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. . . . - ror 
some particular kind of socialism not yet defined of * 
agreed upon, some kind which must, presumably, ). - 
. 2? “Eble last 
agreeable to Moscow. Does anyone really believe noi - 
‘4 ‘ ~Beporing pp 
that peace or freedom lies along the road of makin, ' * 


international power the instrument of some particuly 
economic, or social, or political creed, as once the churd 
so mistakenly attempted to make force the instrument off 
its religious creed, establishing its Gestapo or N. K. V.D, ] 
in the shape of the Inquisition? 
The task of a Russian government compelled to ag 
heavy sacrifices of its people will of course be greath§ 
facilitated if it can paint a picture of a hostile work 
ready to pounce upon the socialist fatherland and ay 
quote leaders and learned professors of the West aff 
support of that picture. The nationalism to which ever 
government at times appeals is immensely reinforced by 
the Marxist theology. And any foreign office would teh) 
joice to possess such agents and allies in every county 
of the world as Russia possesses in the Communist partie 
of the world and in their fellow-traveling allies. Bu 
since power is, for any government or nation, a heady 
wine, we do not add to the chances of peace by deliber 
ately, through our own action, making the power of fal towaf 
one particular nation completely overwhelming, esp- Bad edt 
cially a nation persuaded by its government that it isi, ale Sa 


ee 








menaced by the very existence of the form of socicty pre BR yen the | 
vailing outside its borders. Bhat. 

DEMOCRATIC PROCESSES OR VIOLENT CHANGE? - nder | 

ttle unea 

The issue is not one between socialism and capitalism. Alben Bat 
There is not a capitalist nation in the world which is nt 1 45 
accepting increasing degrees of socialism. The issue i .. 21 ap 
whether social development shall be carried out by th be aol Bite 

democratic processes, with agreement of the groups com Ry un 

cerned achieved by open, fair, and decent discussion, of ae 

° ee ne ° cat” : — 
shall be imposed by the “dictatorship of the proletariat, slau 


which means the violence, both moral and physical, o! Sey 
small, tightly organized parties forming a new priv § ve 


; Senator 

Jeged class prepared to abolish the older political free ay 
doms. } * . / Suppose 
The issue is essentially political, not economic; at bot BH .." Se 


tom, like most political issues, it is psychological—the® 
desire of one party or sect to dominate its rivals, a human 
impulse now rationalized by a pretentious and mislead: 
ing philosophy of historical necessity. 
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Washington, May 2 

CLUMSY remark blurted out by Secretary of Agri- 

culture Clinton P. Anderson has slowed the drive 
J A, r a strong price-control bill in the Senate. 

S Anderson sat down at the Senate Banking Committee 

bile last Wednesday with the avowed purpose of sup- 

porting price controls. Facing him was an uncommon'y 

large number of 

Senators, twelve. 

of 


room was filled by 


rest the 





the big bluff men 


who the 





re present 
farm lobbies in 
Washington. 

The Secretary, a 
tall, easygoing man, 
started out by read- 
ing his prepared 
statement. It began 
positively: “As long 
as the present infla- 
tionary pressures 


exist, strong price- 


Se nator Ta ff 


control measures 
are the first essen- 
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toward preventing disastrous farm depression.’’ It 
taded much more feebly: ‘As the situation now stands, 
the only safe course is to renew price-control legislation.” 
Even the House of Representatives would go along on 
t 


Under questioning by the Senators Anderson grew a 
Bittle uneasy 
n Barkley, the Democratic majority leader, told of a 


> 


and not quite so sure about price controls. 


gstockman who normally slaughters seven thousand cattle 
a week and is now cut down to five hundred. Anderson 

k his head sadly. Yes, that was common. That was 
the Department of Agriculture reluctantly estab- 
1 new quotas—to channel cattle back to the legiti- 


Emate slaughterers. He hoped this would work, but he 
sadded gloomily that the packers were not very hopeful. 


Senator Bankhead, an old Southern Democrat and no 


pfriend of the OPA, pricked up his ears. He asked, 


“Suppose this slaughter quota does not work?” 
The Secretary then blurted out, “We would have to 

mething else. One way would be to take off price 
controls on meat.” He caught himself, and added hastily, 
“Of course, we wouldn't want to do that.” 


But the deed had been done, Senator Bankhead kept 


OPA—Round Two 


BY TRIS COFFIN 


7 ° } 
for the Colur 


ja Bi wa tiie Cc pot 174 
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after him: “How long should the controls be tried until 


they are given up?” Anderson guessed about ninety days. 
He admitted, in answer to another question, that if meat 
controls were lifted, pork would go up to 70 cents a 
pound. But he airily dismissed rising food prices by 
saying, “The people aren't worrying about food prices. 
Why some people don’t mind paying $1 a pound for 
butter.” 

The Secretary of Agriculture gave aid and comfort to 
the enemies of price control in another exchange. Senator 

hal 


Git 


drily suggested that the OPA deliberately tool 
controls off citrus fruits because it knew supplies were 
short and prices would fly up. Anderson blithely said yes, 
citrus growers did want ceilings off but did not want 
them taken off “at the time.” Taft nodded his head 
grimly. Later he told reporters that the testimony of the 
Secretary of Agriculture was “very significant.” 

That same afternoon, Wednesday, the publicity men 
in the Department of Agriculture were busily trying to 
“clarify” the position of the Secretary. His words had 
been misconstrued, 

Before this incident the drive to keep strong controls 
was steadily gaining momentum. All the desks and filing 
cabinets in one small room in the Senate Office Building 
are overflowing with postcards, letters, and telegrams. 
These are part of the avalanche of mail that has fallen 
on Capitol Hill since the wild night of April 17, when 
the House of Representatives went berserk on the OPA 
bill. In one week, April 21 to 27, the clerks in the office 
of the Senate Banking and Currency Committee counted 
30,000 pieces of mail on the OPA. This was mail 
addressed just to the committee, not to individual mem- 
bers. The outpouring of grass-roots sentiment has been 
running about 98 per cent for and 2 per cent against 
the OPA. 

In the long, dignified room next door the Senators on 
the committee are not unaware of the deluge of mail. 
There has been a subtle change in the way they ask 
questions of witnesses. 

Even Senator Capehart of Indiana, who looks like a 
somewhat rundown, beaten-up kewpie doll, with a red 
curl at the top of his forehead, is no longer heckling the 
pro-OPA witnesses with such reckless abandon as he 
showed ten days ago. In those good old days the Senator 


used to smile nastily at the friends of the OPA and sug 
gest that they were enemies of free enterprise. But 
the other day, after the mailman began dropping OPA 
letters in his office, Senator Capehart made a practically 








him. He lightly said the 


at could be desired, 


: : 
revolutionary for 


House amendments were not all th 


and suggested that perhaps price controls might stay until 
production of the items affected reached 200 per cent of 
the pre-war leve 
Senator Mi iimin an 
little 


not even go as far as Capehart in fixing a defi site 
é i 


ther Republican who has — his 
fun with the f ks who want price control, would 
aon 
centage for ending controls. Millikin rebuked Capeh 

saying, “I don’t think you can de-control eeliag to 


any numerical formula . but rather on current facts.” 
Millikin politely asked W’ illiam Green, of the A. F. of L., 
the witness of the moment, if he had any suggestions 
about how the price line could be held. 

Even Taft, who seemed two weeks ago to have a con- 
firmed distaste for all price controls, has remarked some- 
what imperiously that the House went too far. He is not 
for all the amendments tacked on in the House. 

The Republicans on the Senate committee are on a 
very hot seat. The House Republicans, led by Joe Martin, 
for the crippling amendments. 


exceptions.) The Senate 


went down the line 


(There were some notable 
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Republicans are trying to absolve the party of b! ime fp 
the night of April 17 while not completely rep in 
necessary by the even number of he 
year. Elections are coming. 

Senators Taft and Millikin have taken the lead j, 
searching for a compromise. They would like some mass 


their brethren in the House. Involved and delicate. , 
tiations are made 


figure that could be written into the bill and that w, 4 
appear when price controls were no longer nee ded 
popular. Chester Bowles could then dissolve the OPA 
with salaams toward Congress. 

The Republicans would like to get the credit for say 
ing price controls in the Senate and for hastening the 
rae ation of OPA. At every hearing Taft and Mi 


removing stele. 

The the Clintog 
Anderson testimony—have been sitting back with me 
smiles on their faces. They have privately advised Ch ester 
Bowles and Paul Porter not to back down an inch. By 
the gangling, pleasant Secretary of Agriculture has 
thrown a small monkey wrench into their plans, 


Administration Senators—until 


browder’s Mission to Moscow 


BY ROBERT BENDINER 


EFORE me is a document, until now confined 


strictly to Communist Party circles, that throws into 
sharp relief Earl Browder’s mission to Moscow. 
Browder's 


in the light of which 


is the full text of 


yrney 
yurney 


This P iper, 


should be considered, is defense 


against the accusations of his erstwhile comrades. It 1s 


a cautious plea, the defense of a man who, though bit- 


+ 


ter toward the leadership that has cast him into the pit 


of the damned, far from ready to acknowledge the 


permanence of his interment. He is careful to preserve 


intact every tenet of the “‘line’”’ that he carried out with 


zeal in the days of his power, and he clearly hopes that 
this same line will once again be operative. 

It is this hope, fact, 
importance far transcending both his personal fa 


that gives Browder’s trip an 
te and 
the factional rowing of the Communists, which normally 
would be their own concern and of small interest to the 
heathen. For Browd 

of a much larger change—a change in the Kremlin itself 
from a policy of lone-wolf defensiveness and suspicion 


or's hope can only be realized as part 


of the Western capitalist powers to one of determined 
collaboration, involving the free give-and-take, the will- 
ingness to compromise, that characterizes the conduct of 
nations genuinely bent on subordinating differences for 


the sake of a broad objective, 


Browder's visit—'‘to study political life” in the Soviet 
Union, as he puts it—implies at least the poss: me ity of 
such a switch. It is unthinkable that Duclos, of the F rench 
Communist Party, would have launched the bitter attack 
that resulted in Browder’s expulsion without the support, 
and probably even the instigation, of powerful figures in 
the Political Bureau of the party’s Central Committee. Itis 
equally naive to believe that without similarly lofty sane 
tion the Sovict Union, fanatically cautious about admit 
ting routine journalists, tourists, and salesmen, would 
accept into the country a man outlawed by the Ameti- 
can Communist Party as “‘a social-imperialist,”” an “ua 
reconstructed revisionist,” a “renegade” given to “rot 
liberal attitudes,” and similar high crimes and 
misdemeanors. 


ten 


The only reasonable conclusion to be drawn from th 
Browder visit, therefore, is either that a major shift i in 
policy has already been decided upon—and there is 09 
indication whatever that such is the case—or that for the 
first time in a decade a major difference of opinion 
now being threshed out within the walls of the Kremiia 
The resolution of such a difference, hinted at by more 
than one competent observer, might well find its first 
expression in the success or failure of the Browder mis 
sion, With this acute possibility in mind, it is profitable 
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xamine the Browder defense, which the party has 


| to keep to itself and which Browder himself has 


0 € 
anage’ 
sidly refused to make public. 
ght months after his fall from the leadership of the 
Browder was called before the Yonkers Club, pre- 
‘bly his local unit, to discuss his ‘‘relations with the 
ry.’ On this occasion, February 1, 1946, Browder 
bmitted a lengthy reply to charges brought up a month 
lier at a Westchester County membership meeting. 
The accusations included political passivity, non-attend- 
meetings, and the advancement and stubborn 
maintenance of “Keynesian ideas.’’ To these charges the 
National Board subsequently added the accusations that 


r 
Bit 


PBrowder had “‘continuously resisted the program and de- 


cision of the convention,” that “by refusing to accept 


‘any assignment from the party” he had “‘violated party 


discipline,” that he had “carried on factional activity,” 


that he had “‘adopted an equivocal attitude’’ at the hear- 


ings of the House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties,” that he entertained an “‘enemy-class ideology,’ that 


the had become an “‘adviser to big business,”’ and that he 


1 


had dropped his “‘political passivity” only to embark on 
“attempts to involve certain comrades’’—presumably in 


his Keynesian heresy—and to “broaden his contacts with 
individual members and sympathizers.” 

Much of the defense is hardly of general concern, 
though it is not lacking in human interest. To the charge 
of “political, passivity,” for example, Browder argued 
hat having “received no invitation to participate in any 
form of political activity from the party leadership,” he 
feared “to take any personal initiative in the matter, 
knowing that any such move . . . would bring charges of 
factionalism.”’ But, the once lionized leader admitted: 


It is further true that I heard of a proposal by a mem- 
ber of the National Board that I should be given a job 
scrubbing floors in the National Office. If there had been 
any evidence that there existed a real need for my serv- 
ices in this capacity, I would gladly have given them. 
However, since the proposal was rather one of grant- 
ing pension to a needy but worthless former employee, 
I did not see fit to take this suggestion seriously. 


To the graver accusation of Keynesian heresy, Brow- 
ler pleaded insufficient acquaintance with the writings 
f the British economist “to pass upon the question defin- 
tively,” and contented himself with pointing out that 

ven Lenin found many points of agreement with bour- 

is writers on imperialism, particularly Hobson.” But 
denied that he had “advanced and stubbornly main- 


tained any ideas whatsoever, either Keynesian or other- 


, since the last party convention, except the decision 
f that convention.”” The characterization of his views 
; ‘enemy-class ideology” he scorned as ‘‘preposterous 
1 parrot-like repetition of the formula by which 


bbling, < 


the Trotskyites were condemned in the Soviet Union,” 
though in their case, he pointed out, carefully preserving 
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his status as a Stalinist in good standing, the formula 
was justly applied “after years of patient and thorough 
refutation of all their views, and after they had plunged 
into violent sabotage, armed rebellion, and conspiracy 
with the fascist enemy abroad.”’ 

Passing over the purely intramural aspects of the de- 
fense, we come to the real core of the matter, to wit, 
Browder’s insistence that, far from having violated the 
decisions adopted by the last party convention, he was 
attempting to preserve them from the onslaught of 
William Z. Foster and his followers. The principal de- 
cision, Browder says, was “that the American people 
resolutely support every effort of the Traman Adminis- 
tration to carry forward the policies of the Roosevelt- 
labor-Democratic coalition.” 

Again and again he reverts to this theme: 


The only charge that might lie against me in relation 
to the convention decisions is that I failed to speak up to 
criticize and oppose the steps taken by Foster, sup- 
ported by his associates in the leadership, to withdraw 
from the Roosevelt-labor-Democratic coalition and to 
break up the Truman Administration at a moment when 
it was improving its implementation of Roosevelt's for- 
eign policy and aligning itself with labor in the biggest 
inner political struggle since 1944. ... 

What has happened to these . . . key decisions given 
to the party by its national convention? They have been 
completely abandoned, and in their place there has been 
developed in practice, in life, the opposite strategy of 
breaking up the Roosevelt-labor-Democratic coalition, 
dealing with the Truman Administration as the chief 
enemy instead of as the governmental expression of the 
coalition of which we are part and support. Has this 
right-about-face by the Communist Party, revising the 
convention resolution, been forced upon us because the 
other parties to the coalition have broken it up or be- 
cause the Truman Administration has gone over to the 
reactionaries? No, the Communist Party is the only 
group of serious importance to leave the coalition, and 
the Truman Administration is under the sharpest assault 
from the reactionaries without shirking the issues which 
keep it at the head of an ever-more-consolidated Roose- 
velt-labor-Democratic coalition. [Italics mine. ] 


Wedded to the belief that the war-time alliance can be 
prolonged through the years of reconstruction and wholly 
opposed to the Duclos program of militant intransigence 
on all fronts, Browder bitterly attacks Foster for having 
“called upon Wallace and Ickes to resign from Truman's 
Cabinet, knowing that such a development would wreck 
the Administration and with it all prospects for the most 
favorable outcome of the strike movement, as well as 
wrecking the favorable trend of international relations” 
(my italics). 

There is the essence of the matter—the cleavage that 
Browder's trip to Moscow indicates has now extended to 
the Kremlin itself: long-term collaboration between the 












Soviets and the capitalist governments of the West, ora 
continuation of the present cycle of suspicion, truculence, 
distrust, and still deeper suspicion, The Truman Admin- 
istration, I believe, genuinely wants to see that cycle 
broken, and it does not seem too far-fetched to read 


Cecechoslovakia’s Rebirth 


BY J. ALVAREZ DEL VAYO 


II 

Paris, April 30 
N HIS return from Moscow, where he had 
signed a trade treaty with the Soviet Union, Dr. 
Ripka, the Minister for Foreign Trade, was able 
to give his colleagues in the Cabinet convincing assur- 
ances about Russia's attitude toward his country. At no 
time did Dr. Ripka detect any sign of Soviet desire to 
interfere in Czechoslovak politics, either domestic or 
international. The treaty took into account the reciprocal 
interests of both countries; it was not a settlement dic- 
tated by a great power to a small power. The industries 
of Czechoslovakia, which already are beginning to strug- 
gle with the problem of markets, can now plan their 
production in such a way as to send the Soviet Union 
many products of which it is short. The opportunities 
are great, and the doors stand wide open. In order to 
improve transport the Russians will return to Czecho- 
slovakia for use on the Danube all the vessels seized 
during the war. Prices of goods exchanged will meet 
world price levels when these are available; on unquoted 
goods the prices will be fixed by mutual agreement. 
The financial clauses are extraordinarily elastic, com- 
bining the advantages of clearing with that of payment 
through the foreign exchanges. But even more than the 
positive advantages achieved by the treaty, it was the 
spirit in which it was negotiated that led Dr. Ripka, one 
of the most conservative members of the Cabinet, to 
say in a press conference: “Certain Western circles seem 
not to understand how present economic developments 
naturally lead to close collaboration with the Soviet 
Union. It is sheer misinterpretation of the actual rela- 
tions between Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union if 
it is presumed that Czechoslovak foreign trade is under 
the control of the Soviet Union. I wish that everywhere 
and in all circumstances our trade were respected to the 

extent it is in Moscow.” 

Ripka had a long talk with Stalin. He reported the 
Soviet leader in good physical shape and “full of realistic 
optimism regarding Russian reconstruction and confident 
that the obstacles to international cooperation will be 
overcome.” Concerning Czechoslovakia Ripka reinforced 
the view expressed to me by other high Czech officials 


Rate 


and even some foreign diplomats. It really looks as if 
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that desire in the ease with which Browder obtaing; 
passport valid for the Soviet Union. After all, it is nat’ 
routine matter to grant this privilege to a man wit 
a prison record—especially when that record was x, 
quired precisely fyr violation of passport regulations, 















Moscow accepted President Benes’s view of Czechos{p. 
vakia as a kind of bridge between Eastern and Wester 
Europe—a role that can be filled only if Prague remain 
independent. I know that in many European diplomat; 
circles the President's conviction is considered naive, ap} 
he is even ridiculed for imagining himself able to escay 
Russian domination. But certain facts cannot be denied 
In neighboring countries the Soviet occupation armig 
remain at almost their original strength, while in Czech. 
slovakia the four hundred thousand Russian soldiers why 
were left at the end of the war have been reduced t 
two thousand, according to figures given me by Foreiyy 
Minister Masaryk. Already this places Czechoslovakia ig 
a privileged position. It is not only that the withdraw, 
of the Russian forces has relieved the national budge 
of an almost unbearable burden; what is more impor 
tant, it has removed the ill feeling that the presence of 
an occupation army always creates. 

The trade treaty with Moscow has also placed Czecho 
slovakia in a comfortable financial position, When | 
talked to Prime Minister Fierlinger about the possibility 
of a loan from the United States, he reacted coolly t 
the idea of following other European countries on theit 
pilgrimage to Washington in search of money. He did 
not seem particularly interested in getting a loan whid 
might result in an attempt, direct or indirect, to interfere 
with Czechoslovakia’s socialist program. Not that hi 
government intends to push the nationalization poli 
through without considering legitimate foreign interes’, 
but the Czechs prefer to do this of their own accord 4 
part of their traditional policy of fulfilling internatiou 
obligations, not as an act of submission in exchange {0 
credits or loans. They are firm in their belief that ont 
by moving toward a socialist economy can the county 
secure a better future for all the people; they will allow 
none to interfere with this purpose. 

On the other hand, Czechoslovakia will resist any 
effort to make it go faster or farther than it wants to 90 
The social revolution finds here its natural frontier # 
the field of individual liberty. Apparently that fact 
accepted by Moscow as well as by the Czech Communists 
It was the most prominent Communist member of tht 
government, Vice-Premier Gottwald, who told me that 
there is not now the slightest censorship of the press 
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hat freedom of assembly is even more complete than 
before the war, that, as I could see from the election 
ters hanging all over Prague, every political party has 
wn personality and the right to express its own point 
f view. To an amazing degree Czechoslovakia is putting 
) practice the doctrine so long preached by progres- 
es of the necessity to harmonize wide social reform 
with respect for the individual. 
The job which confronted Benes when he came back 
‘9 his country was not an easy one. It was particularly 
lifficult in the domain of foreign policy. Here Jan Masa- 
ryk shares with the President the credit for creating a 
situation of reciprocal confidence with Russia while 
maintaining the old ties with the West. Before I left 
' Prague I attended a dinner given by the French embassy 
' for Léon Jouhaux, who had come to participate in the 
trade-union congress. Many important Czechoslovak labor 
leaders took part. It was the first real sign since the war 
renewed French-Czech friendship. Jouhaux spoke with 
great sincerity, admitting all the reasons from 1938 on 





for Czech distrust of the West but explaining at the same 
time what France stands for and how it feels today. 

The Czech trade-union leader, Zapotocky, replied with 
equal frankness. He said that if the France of 1938 
had survived the war there could be no hope of good re- 
lations; with the new France which had emerged from 
the liberation, purged of the corruption and reaction that 
produced Munich, there must be not only friendship but 
the closest cooperation. No one can expect Czechoslo- 
vakia to become anti-Russian or allow itself to be used 
for anti-Russian intrigue. The Sovict power is too great; 
and also the feeling of kinship and gratitude is too 
strong. Russia had no share in Munich, and Russia freed 
Czechoslovakia. These things will never be forgotten. 
But close relations with Russia, the Czechs believe, 
should not prove an obstacle to genuine collaboration 
with the West in the supreme task of securing Europe 
against a repetition of the catastrophes of 1914 and 1939. 

[The first part of Mr. del Vayo’s report on Czecho- 
slovakia appeared last week.} 


A Plea for Puerto Rico 


BY LUIS MUNOZ MARIN 


Writer, editor, and president of the Puerto Rican senate 


HALL Puerto Rico be free—free to live, not to die 

in an economic vacuum? Shall the United States 
continue to be classified as a colonial empire because 
sists, for no good reason, on continuing a colonial 
tem of government in Puerto Rico? These are two 
questions on which Puerto Rico and the United States 
mstantly clash; and yet their basic interests are identi- 

Puerto Rico does not want to be a colony. The 
‘nited States would benefit from not having colonies. It 
time for this agreement to be expressed in common 
action. The undeniable economic fact that Puerto Rico 

onot survive without a free market in the United 
States should not be used as a reason for thwarting the 
esire of both parties to liquidate Puerto Rico’s colonial 
status. If that is the reality, let us exercise some creative 
statesmanship to solve the problem by recognizing that 
reality. If the United States says to Puerto Rico, “We 
give you liberty and death,” it will be choosing against 

; own interests to leave the problem unsolved. 

Puerto Rico today is facing three major tasks which 
it hopes to be able to accomplish in accordance with 
the democratic principles for which eighty thousand 
Puerto Ricans gave service in the war. These tasks are 
to improve the basic economic situation, to settle the 
island’s future political status, and to consider who shall 
be its next governor, after Rexford Tugwell retires in 


July. 


+ 


The economic situation is the result of economic in- 
justices, poor natural resources, and a large and growing 
population, Only half of the island’s 3,500 square miles 
are tillable. So far as is known, the subsoil holds no 
resources of value. The population of 2,100,000—580 
per square mile—is increasing at the rate of 55,000 a 
yeat. By 1960 the particularly hard-working stork as- 
signed to Puerto Rico, aided by a declining death rate, 
will have filled the island with three million human 
beings. 

For a long time Puerto Rico’s population and pro- 
duction increased together. Then, in 1934, production 
stopped increasing, while the population continued to 
grow. In 1934 we had 1,600,000 inhabitants. Now we 
have half a million more, with about the same produc- 
tion. How do we get along? Artificial federal aid and 
war expenditures, coinciding with a more liberal attitude 
in Washington, have helped. Moreover, since 1940 
Puerto Rico has had a people’s government—ratified by 
huge majorities in 1944—which has passed legislation 
designed both to increase production and to distribute 
more equitably what is produced. During these past five 
years we have had no more political power than we had 
before, but the liberal views of President Roosevelt and 
now of President Truman have allowed us to take cer- 
tain vigorous measures to improve economic conditions. 

Since we must look forward to having a population of 





three million in 1960, the hard but by no means impos- 
sible task before us is to increase production, under con- 
ditions of fair distribution, not only to the point where 
the present unemployment can be absorbed but to the 
point where the constant increase in population can be 
supported. And further, to the point where no federal 
aid is needed. And finally, to the point where the min- 
imum annual income per family reaches about $700, 
which in Puerto Rico is the level where the stork becomes 
careful, the birth rate declines, and the stabilization of 
population begins. This hard job calls for intensive use 
of the land and for industrialization. Quite possibly we 
1960. But we feel confident 


cannot reach our goal by 
that given sufficient time we can do it. The present gov- 


ernment is working constantly toward this end. 

The problem of our political status must be solved 
because the Puerto Ricans are too proud and politically 
too mature to be governed any longer as a colony. It 
must be solved also because we have had the political 
authority to tackle our economic problem in recent years 
only through the tolerance of the Roosevelt and Truman 
Administrations and the magnificent spirit of Governor 
Tugwell. We have no right to risk our future, the very 
life of our people, on such fortuitous circumstances. 
Nor has the United States the right. 

The American people clearly have no interest in 
holding Puerto Rico as a colony—at least they have no 
intelligent interest in so doing. Possession of Puerto 
Rico may benefit a few absentee American companies, 
but it certainly does not affect the standard of living of 
the American people. (I assume that the United States 
will always have military and naval bases wherever they 
are necessary for national and hemispheric security.) On 
the other hand, if Puerto Rico is held as a colony, the 
United States must be classified as a colonial empire, 
which is certainly a liability for a nation whose world 
policy can be so greatly aided by the affection and con- 
fidence of dependent peoples. 

There is, of course, more than one way of abolishing 
Puerto Rico's colonial status; the most obvious would be 
the granting of independence. But no political set-up can 
endure in Puerto Rico if it prevents the economic de- 
velopment that is necessary to overcome the existing 
poverty and safeguard our people from collapse. This 
means that for many years—as many as are needed for 
intensive industrial development—free trade relations 
with the United States must continue. It means that for 
seriod, until industrial development has reached 


a shorter | 


a certain level, the federal aid on which our people have 
become dependent must be continued, diminishing as 
production increases. I believe the United States should 
do this because for forty-seven years it has been respon- 
sible for economic conditions here and has allowed the 
people of Puerto Rico no real political control. Apart 


from that, it would be eminently wise for the United 


The NATION 


States, for its own sake, to set an example in the tre. 
ment of a dependent people. 

When Puerto Ricans present this point of view, they 
frequently receive the shortsighted answer that if they 
get political control they will be deprived of economic 
support, and if they keep the economic support they wij 
not have political independence. Aside from the respon. 
sibility the United States has incurred and aside from its 
intelligent interest in abolishing the colonial systen 
Puerto Rico, the chaos that would result if independence 
were granted without the economic relations indicated 
should influence the United States Congress not to place 
insurmountable obstacles in the way of solving the prob- 
lem of politica! status. 

As for the governorship, the appointment of a man 
unsympathetic to the policies voted for by the Puerto 
Rican people would create incalculable confusion. In the 
last elections in Puerto Rico Governor Tugwell received 
a two-to-one indorsement against the most virulent oppo- 
sition ever encountered by an insular administration, 
Our people want Governor Tugwell to stay. But if his 
post becomes vacant, as now appears probable, we hold 
that Puerto Rico is too mature politically to be ruled by 
a governor appointed out of a clear sky—or a clouded 
one—by influences completely alien to Puerto Rican 
democracy. Nor are we to be flattered by the mere ap- 
pointment of a man born in Puerto Rico. We would 
rather have a Chinese with a policy supported by the 
people than a Puerto Rican with a policy repudiated by 
the people. We are interested in Puerto Rican democracy, 
in Puerto Rican well-being, not in the accident of Puerto 
Rican birth. This being our attitude toward a Puerto 
Rican gua Puerto Rican, it is unquestionably also our 
attitude towards a continental gua continental. 

Our legislature has passed a bill calling for a vote of 
the whole Puerto Rican electorate on the question of 
whom they wish to recommend to the President of the 
United States as the next governor, in case the vacancy 
occurs before the status problem is definitely sett!cd 
If influential American Senators, organizations, and com 
mittees can make recommendations to the President tc 
garding the governor of Puerto Rico, it seems logicil 
that the people of Puerto Rico themselves should have} 
chance to express themselves on a matter of such vital 
importance to them. 

Before the question of status is settled, it must be ¢s 
termined under what economic conditions Puerto Rican 
civilization can survive. It should then be agreed that 
such economic conditions will be established, whatever 
political status the people of Puerto Rico may vote for 
Then the United States would not be in the dubious pos 
tion of offering Puerto Rico liberty and death. Don't give 
us a tombstone with the inscription ‘Here lies the corps¢ 
of a free man.” Give us a banner that says, “Here livés 
a free man, forever a friend of the American people.” 
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“Something for Silver” 


HE Congressional delegations from the seven mountain 
states, however varied their political composition, can 
aiways be relied upon to do “‘something for silver.”’ This is, 
ect on which Senator Murray of Mon- 


} 


haps, the only subj 
1, one of the most progressive men on Capitol Hill, is 
likely to find himself in accord with Senator Johnson of 
Colorado, one of the most reactionary. I am not quite sure 
whether a purely economic interpretation of this phenomenon 
is adequate. Of course the twenty-five big corporations which 
trol 80 per cent of the silver output in the seven states, 
heir employees, and the small operators and prospectors do 
swing considerable political influence. But silver provides a 
atively small proportion of the income of the area; in 
Nevada, for instance, the divorce industry plays a much 
ver part in the economy. So perhaps we should conclude 
the fervor of the silver bloc reflects not only material 

elf to the precious metals from time immemorial. 
Whether or not this explains the emotion which silver 
uses, it certainly does not justify the privileged position 
which pressure tactics have secured for it. In 1934 the Silver 
Purchase Act directed the Treasury to buy silver until its 
lings were equivalent to 25 per cent of United States 
monetary reserves or until the price reached $1.29 an ounce. 
is a result of this legislation the world price of the metal 
¢, production was stimulated, hoards were released in 
Asia, and silver poured into Washington from all directions. 
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Even the length of the Treasury's purse was not sufficient 
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to support the price in the face of the increasing supplies 

ible. The world price, which had risen from an average 

{ cents an ounce during 1933 to one of 64 cents during 

35, thereafter fell rapidly, reaching a low point of 38 cents 
1940. 

American producers, however, were fully protected. After 

the passage of the Silver Purchase Act the price paid by the 

for domestic metal was raised to 77 cents an ounce, 

ud it remained at this level until the end of 1937. It was 

n dropped to 64 cents, which still left it far above the 

rld price. However, the silver bloc, feeling that any relapse 

a mortal insult to an immortal metal, went to work and 


Treasury 
re 


1939 succeeded in passing a new measure setting a statu- 
y price for silver of 71 cents an ounce, or practically 
ible the free-market quotation at the time. At this level 

it has remained ever since. 
During the war the industrial demand for silver expanded 
considerably. It was found that a small amount could 
ace a much larger proportion of scarce tin in solders, and 
vas also used for aircraft electrical instaliations. At the 
time enlarged incomes created a bigger demand for 
erware and jewelry. Manufacturers, however, could only 
y foreign silver, since the domestic output all gravitated 
to the Treasury, and available supplies proved inadequate. 





B; order of the WPB in ports wer rved exclusively for 


war production, leaving non-ess al manufa 

— saleaa — . | ‘ ‘ 
dependent on remelted metal. To remedy this situation the 
Green act was passed, not without much Opposition from 


the silver bloc, permitting the sale of silver from the Treas- 
ury s free reserves at 71 cents an ounce for a limited period 
This compared with an OPA ceiling on foreign silver of 
45 cents. 

Everybody was fairly satisfied until last August, when all 
controls on the metal were lifted, starting a terrific scramble 


» ! erraleo@e 4 . 
for 45-cent silver, supplies of which were quite unequal to 


the demand. Consequently the OPA was compelled to lift 
the ceiling on foreign silver to 71 cents an ounce. Then at 
the end of 1945 the Green act expired, and consuming indus- 
tries Once again found themselves being squeezed. The de- 
mand for their products was terrific. In 1945 they absorbed 
145,000,000 ounces—nearly five times as much as in a good 
pre-war year—and 1946 promised to be better if only they 
could buy the metal. But 1945 production in the Americas 
was only 127,300,000 ounces, of which United States output, 
absorbed wholly by the Treasury, accounted for 28,300,000. 
Nor was all the remainder available, for foreign owners of 
silver, not surprisingly, held on to their stocks in the con- 
fident hope of a new rise in prices. 

Since the beginning of the year industrial users of silver 
have been agitating for renewal of the Green act so that idle 
Treasury reserves of unmonetized silver, amounting to some 
245,000,000 ounces, could again be purchased. The silver 
bloc took a strong stand on this proposal. With a straight 
face Senator Johnson of Colorado charged the silversmiths 
“with raiding the Treasury,” and the president of the Sun- 
shine Mining Corporation, one of the largest silver pro- 
ducers, declared that “the profit which may inure to the 
Treasury [by monetizing on the basis of $1.29 silver bought 
should not be used as a subsidy 


at 71 cents an ounce } dew 
to benefit a relatively small group engaged in the manufac- 
ture and sale of luxury items.’’ Considering the way the silver 
interests have battened on the Treasury, the statement shows 
a breath-taking gall. 

But it is a very profitable variety of gall, for after a long 
fight behind the scenes a compromise has apparently been 
reached in the form of a proposed amendment to the Treas 
ury—Post Office supply bill ordering the Treasury to pay 
silver producers 90 cents an ounce and sell to manufacturers 
at the same price, plus charges. This is to continue for two 
years, after which the full monetary value of $1.29 is to be 
paid to the mines. As Senator McCarran of Nevada put it, 
“This does not mean the end of the long fight which began 
with ‘the crime of 1873’ [when the silver dollar ceased to be 
legal tender}, but it brings the end of that fight in sight.” 
One would like to know at just what point the silver bloc 
will consider its work finished. After all, an effective price 
of $1.29 represents merely the sacred 16-to-1 ratio with gold 
at its pre-devaluation figure of $20.67. With gold at $35 
an ounce, the ratio calls for a silver price of $2.19! That no 
doubt is the ultimate, if at present unavowed, goal towa: 1 
which the silver bloc will proceed unless the public, growing 


the 


“oth os 
ired of the whole precious nonsense, insists that in 


future silver must stand on its own feet as a useful but 
ecular commodity. 


KEITH HUTCHISON 
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By the Rivers of Babylon 


LAY MY BURDEN DOWN. A Folk History of Slavery. 


Edited by B. A. Botkin. University of Chicago Press. 


53 Si) 

AY MY BURDEN DOWN?” is another of the fine legacies 
L:: the short-lived Federal Writers’ Project. Over two 
thousand ex-slave narratives collected by Project interviewers 
were collated and arranged in seventeen volumes by the 
Library of Congre J under the direction of B. A. 
Botkin. From this vast of prime interest to historian, 


folklorist, and creative writer, Dr. Botkin has 
prepared for the general reader a selected ‘folk history of 
rary, and narrative values. 
The editor of Folk-Say, the regional annual that appeared in 
the thirties, and of the best-selling ‘Treasury of American 
Folklore” has chalked up another success in creative selection 
and integration. 

The book is a new thing. It is unlike the reminiscences of 
ex-slaves that glutted the market with their imitations of 


Ihomas Nels 


alternated S|} irituals of adoration for old marse and MASS!IS 


on Page's popular aunties and uncles, who 
with the blues of freedom. Slave loyalty and gratefulness are 
here, of course, since these many narratives include so many 
kinds of people, white and black. But they are by no means 
the ex-slave’s chief concerns, and their Opposites are here in 
plenty. Dr. Botkin is aware that in spite of instructions 
against editing and censorship, narratives were retouched; 
that the interviewers could yield to personal prejudices; that 
the informant, though nominally free, generally lived in a 
shadow of slavery where canniness pays off better than 
candor. Interviewers found the quick jump-back, the thrust 
and parry, the sho ker stated with utmost blandness. One 
old man philosophized: “Lots of old slaves closes the door 
before they tell the truth about their days of slavery. When 
the door is open, they tell how kind their masters was and 
how rosy it all was. You can’t blame them for this, because 
they had plenty of early discipline making them cautious.” 

The compulsion of the defender of the Old South to 
enumerate kind masters and that of the attacker to enumerate 
mean ones are not imperative here. “Lay My Burden Down” 
is no series of atrocities and certainly no idyl. If a few ex- 
n themselves om their easy life with quality white 
, the ease and quality run thin before the tale goes far. 
Miss Cornelia, for 11 
would 
chickens” on Sunday mornings; her finest act, it seemed, was 


tance, “the finest woman in the world,” 


throw dimes to the nigger children just like feeding 


to give out brea | butter between meals. One “bold, driv- 


ing, pushing ma but not a hard-hearted one’’ deliberately 
shot a slave woman in the cotton field. Probably more effec- 


tive in conveying the tragedy of slavery than the inevitable 


accounts of sadism is the normal callous barbarity, casually 
illy received. “Like I say, my master 
; 


taught that 


administered and casu 


’ 
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was a preacher and a kind man, but he had been 
they was just like his work hosses, and if they act like his 


2. 00 
hosses they git along all right. 
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“Does I ‘member much ‘bout the slavery times? Well. 
there is no way for me to disremember unless I die.” The 
men and women who throng these remembrances are not 
walking allegories: the whites are not the old-stock gentle. 
men or the crinolined belles of the legend; the slaves 
the grinning, shuffling half-wits or the corpulent em! 
ments of loyalty and self-forgetfulness. We hear of 
who cringed and of others who would never “take loy 
Slaves were alw ays running off to the woods; one Alabama 
slave even hoped to meet up with “that Harriet Tubman 
woman.’ Few of the joys are described that made one critic 
of the plantation tradition liken the Old South to a perpetual 
Mardi Gras. The workaday world comes clear; the tanning, 
knitting, carding, spinning, cloth-dyeing, shoemaking, black. 
smithing, plowing, hoeing, clearing of new land, the « 
tivating of tobacco, cotton, rice, and indigo, and the cook 
of the famed diet of Dixie—all are specifically here. House 
servants are jostied by field hands, skilled artisans, and hired- 
out slaves whose income bolstered the pretensions of 
gentlefolk. Large plantations are infrequent in this book; 
here instead are the not-so-big houses sheltering hard-pressed, 
pestered middle-class people on the make. We see the South- 
ern frontier moving from the upland hills to Texas and the 
Indian Territory; we have records of masters as various as 
I. F. V.’s and Creek Indians. Hunting, fishing, church-goin 
preaching, politicking, gambling, dramming, wenching, mak- 
ing a living, wasting a living; life in the backwoods, the 
colonnaded mansions, the city houses, the slave quarters, the 
slave pens—all are recalled. And suddenly across the worka- 
day fabric will flash the bright colors of melodrama—quar- 
rels, fights, and murders. A slave boy in revenge for pun- 
ishment reveals his mistress’s clandestine love affair to the 
enraged master; a bitter woman rails because the children 
of the seamstress look so much like her husband; a black 
giant “‘not scared of nothing” is shot down “with a hole in 
his chest as big as your fist.” 

Unglamorized but gratefully remembered is the coming 
of the Yankees; the freedom they brought overcame tlie 
crude propaganda against them. Pictures of corncribs 


nd 
ginhouses burning, of stock being driven away, of proud 
masters and mistresses humbled, are repeated. Hearing tht 
the Negroes were free, some masters got sick unto death; one 
“bent himself over and never did straighten his body no 
more.” A few slaves are remembered as staying on, “‘but the 
rest was just like birds, they just flew.” Hard times did not 
end with the war, however, for the Ku Kluxers, peonage, 
and share-cropping took up where the hated “patteroller 
and slavery left off. The insults and indignities of the present 
occasionally make the past more attractive. Some ex-slaves 


“Most of ’em is dead and g 


’ 
5 


wish bygones to be bygones. 
now. No matter whether they were Southern white folks or 
Northern white folks they is dead now.” Others share t! 

belief that “God is punishing some of them old suckers and 
their children right now for the way they use to treat us.” 
A surprising number, considering their age and section, sym 
pathize with the young folks who are hunting a better | lace 
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ye freedom: “The first war was ‘bout freedom and 
war right after it was equalization.” And to the question 
is too often asked, one slave recognizes the “‘worriment”’ 
of the present, and admits that in slavery he had no wortri- 
“But I takes the freedom,” he says. Almost all the 
laves, contrary to the legend, are of his mind. “They 
seed both sides.” 
If a few of the reminiscences pull the long bow, or are 
y and incoherent, or ingratiating, or told with tongue 
k, still the total impact of “Lay My Burden Down” 
ne of convincing reality. Several of the tragic anecdotes 
- an elemental starkness; the comic yarns have a folk 
mor that minstrelsy has sadly corrupted. The dialect is 
nplified, stressing truth to cadence and idiom instead of 
sprinkled “‘wuzes,” “‘oves,” “disses,” “dats,” and inverted 
commas. It is salty, pungent folksay, beside which Joel 
Chandler Harris and Paul Laurence Dunbar seem too sweet 
and arch. Together with the fine photographs—the one on 
the jacket evokes the tragic reality of slavery as much as any 
sicture can—the speech helps to restore human dignity to 
people whose history was nearly ruined by sentimentality 
and condescension and downright lying. 
STERLING A. BROWN 
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Soap, Soap, Toujours Soap 


RADIO’S SECOND CHANCE. By Charles A. Siepmann. 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Book. Little, Brown and 
Company. $2.50. 


HE public, sitting beside its radios, is learning not to 
ji like a small boy getting a free peek at a ball game 
through a hole in the fence. It is beginning to realize that 
it is a king at a command performance. For it owns the 
air waves; it invests $25 in receiving sets to every $1 that 
is invested in transmitting equipment; and it gives away— 
free—three-year broadcasting licenses to applicants selected 
for their ability and their pledge to serve the public. These 
licensees reap, on the average, an annual profit of $2.23 for 
every $1 of investment value. In return, it is not impolite 
to ask for decent programs. Parents are tired of seeing the 
work of home and school undone by radio, Women’s clubs 
are trying to impress the networks with the high literacy 
tate in the United States. Soldiers who have returned from 
abroad have been spoiled by good programs served up with- 
out commercials. (The hypochondriac groans that we hear 
from pill salesmen every morning would probably have sent 
a good part of the army out on sick call. In fact, that very 
technique was used in German- and Japanese-language pro- 
grams beamed to the enemy to encourage malingering. ) 

The whole sad story of the program trends of recent years 
has recently been told by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission in a copiously documented little blue book entitled 
“Public Service Responsibility of Broadcast Licensees.” 
Whether that report will become the basis upon which future 
station grants will be made, or whether it will merely become 
another praiseworthy addition to the National Archives, 
depends entirely upon the amount of interest which the 
public exhibits. 

“Radio's Second Chance,” by Charles A. Siepmann, will 

















5 men who shaped 


the ideas of nations 


Out of myths of the past and dreams of the 
future, national prophets have created 
ideal fatherlands. No matter how unreal 
historically or politically, these dream na- 
tions shape the policies of real nations and 
provide the emotional fervor which leads 
men to fight and die. In his new book, Pro- 
fessor Kohn discusses five nineteenth- 
century men whose thinking helped to 
form the national ideals of their peoples, 


They are: 


JOHN STUART MILL, prophet of English 


liberalism 


MICHELET, fervent apostle of the French 
Revolution 


MAZZINI, who created the Italian nation 
from a vague hope in the hearts of men 


TREITSCHKE, founder of the cult of the 


hero in Germany 


DOSTOEVSKY, who roused Russian faith 


in a semi-Asiatic autocracy 


Hans Kohn is also the author of The Idea of National- 
ism, which the New York Times called “the most 
brilliant, all-inclusive and incisive analysis of the idevo- 
logical origins of nationalism which has yet appeared 
in any language.” 


Prophets 
and 
Peoples 


By HANS KOHN 


$2.50 at your bookstore 


MACMILLAN 
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be an effective catalyst to such interest. In the main it is a 


rewriting of the blue book itself, 


more forceful and color! 


using adjectives and revealing names in a manner that 
would be indec in a government report. In addition, 


Siepmann discusses several subjects not covered in the 


report, most notably the politics of radio regulation. He 


makes some acute observations about the strong pressures 


which buffet the FCC, which he describes as ‘‘“Washington’s 


No. 1 whipping boy” complete with fear neuroses. 


of a 


having “abdicated their prime re- 


Mr. Siepmann bluntly accuses the broadcasters 


“betrayal of trust’’ for 


' | 1+ 41 
sponsibility to regulate the 


number and distribution of 


Spor sored programs so as to insure ...a diversity of pro- 


grams.’ The station licensee is primarily responsible to the 
public, but he often ignores his own community, plugs into a 


; 


network, and forgets the program problem. The network in 


turn yields its program-production functions to advertising 
which now not only write the commercials but fill 


ar ncies, 


in the entire hour. Since advertising agencies have no pledge 


to the public to fulfil and are by their very nature interested 





in selling goods rather than in providing public service, the 


presentation of a well-balanced broadcast schedule becomes 
a mere by-product of a peddling operation. If an advertiser 
thinks his best customers are morons with low sales resistance, 


P } 
as tn 


soapmakers do, then he will prefer a program that 
will attract five morons to one that will attract ten more 
critical listeners. Siepmann also points out that some agencies 
have grown so powerful that networks fear to offend them by 
rejecting a proffered program, even though they would 
rather not have it. The pledge to the public is locked up in 
a safe in the legal department. The situation is summed up 
— ae 
a brilliant radio director who managed army radio stations 
in the South Pacific, recently returned to his old job at NBC 
but threw it up after a month. “Hell,” he said, “all NBC 
does these days is ring the chimes every fifteen minutes.” 


JERRY SPINGARN 


BRIEFER COMMENT 


A Pure and Threadbare Theseus 


in a wisecrack that has gone around Radio City. A— 
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ANDRE GIDE goes back to the formula of his old ‘Pro- 


méthéé Mal Enchainé (which he oddly called a sotie)— 
garb 


ancient myth in ancient but with a style so wilfully 


modern that the effect is keenly ironical. In his brief “’Thésée”’ 


(Pantheon Books, $2), the hero relates his fabulous adven- 


tures in the even tones of wn vienx Monsieur tres bien. Yet 
this veil of conventional clegance is shimmering Behind it 
we feel rather than see the primitive and the timeless. 
Shades of Racine! Ariadne, who inspired the marvelous 
couplet: “Ariane, ma sceur! de quel amour blessée/Vous 
mourutes aux bords ou vous futes laissé« " Ariadne be- 
comes an amu r lit rary si! b, with whom Theseus dis- 


cusses subtle points of pro ody. The book, I take it, is pure 


art, gratuitous, uncontaminated with purpose, intention, or 


meaning. All resemblances between the author's remarks 


and a philosophi il system are 


with th 


pure ly coincidental. Perhaps 


exception of the seventh and eighth chapters: in 


The NATION 


these the symbols—Daedalus and Icarus—are obvious, ang 
expressed with power. 

Gide will not be tied to the reader by Ariadne’s threag 
In the serene evening of a long career, which had its hours 
of anguish, he still wants to remain untamed, disponib). 
ready for any trick of fame or fate. ALBERT GUERARD 


Knight-Errant-on-Call 
“MAN-EATERS OF KUMAON” (Oxford, $2) may tury 


out to be one of the classics in the not overcrowded field oj 
hunting literature; and its author, Jim Corbett, appears io 
be something of a museum piece himself. Though he served 
as a major in the British army he seems to have spent most 
of his life acting as a sort of knight-errant-on-call, eve; 
ready to answer the summons of any remote Indian village 
and, in the grand manner, to rid it of the local terror. Man. 
eating tigers are so real a scourge that one is known to 
have killed more than four hundred persons before being 
disposed of; but Corbett very carefully preserves his amu- 
teur standing, with the result that his accounts are full 

all the quaint punctilios of the sportsman and are in other 
ways also very pukka sahib. A former Viceroy who vouches 
for the author recommends the book “ to any genuine sports. 
man who wishes to earn by his own efforts the credit of 
shooting a tiger’’ as contrasted with “the so-called sportsman 
who feels some pride in killing a tiger when all that he has 
done is to fire from a safe position”; Corbett himself, 
before undertaking his first major adventure, made it a 
condition that the offer of a reward be withdrawn so that 
he might escape the danger of being regarded as a reward 
hunter. What makes the book really remarkable, however, 
is the straightforward, vigorous, unadorned narrative of the 
sort that most simple soldier men would like to write but 
that very few can. If, as is by no means certain, Major Cor- 
bett is a readin’ man as wel! as a shootin’ man, his favorite 
book may well be something in the All-Gaul-is-divided-into- 


three-parts style. JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


Agricultural Maladjustments 


THEODORE W. SCHULTZ is one of our ablest and 
most liberal agricultural economists. His present book, 
“Agriculture in an Unstable Economy” (McGraw-Hill, 
$2.75), prepared for the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, seeks a new basis for farm policy and in so d 
makes an important contribution to our thinking on one ot 


oin? 


bile 


the nation’s major economic and social problems. 

Mr Schultz argues that it is not enough to correct the 
maladjustments within agriculture; that it is important to 
recognize the maladjustments between farming and the rest 
of society. The difference in pace and in production cycles 
and the instability of the business and industrial economy 
tend to complicate the modern farm situation, and require aa 
agricultural policy that will serve the national interest and 
place the welfare of farm people on the same footing as 
welfare of other groups. Such a policy would recognize that 
a large share of population replacement comes from the 


the 
tne 


country, that American commercial agriculture has ten led 
to overproduction in certain commodities, to under-supply 19 
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od away from diversification. It would seek a revised 
-vstem to correct this basic situation and thus to 





$ thread, se the twin difficulties of overproduction and under- 
its hours we lgyment which lie at the heart of agriculture’s problem. 
ponible, + - Schultz contends that continuing the present parity-price 
ERARD *¥ y. which is so vigorously fought for by the staple crop 


sts in the farm bloc, will cause an over-supply in staples 

ton, wheat, and perhaps fats after we get out of the 

iqmediate post-war period of scarcities. He would substitute 

‘un JF Jong-term measure the forward support-price system 


613 a : 
sibs ed during the war. Accurate price expectations would thus 
sii help stabilize agriculture and direct production as needed. 
a Agriculture in an Unstable Economy” is definitely a 
net tf 


challenge to thinking about an important social problem. We 


ae should not go on tolerating a situation in which the effort of 
| os farmers earns far less, relatively, than human effort earns in 
sels other parts of our economy. Mr. Schultz is clear on this, and, 
me is b ok should contribute much to the making of future 
cS & 


“8 HB ational policy. P, ALSTON WARING 


n a The Atomic Economist 


vouches MP wHAT DOLLARS WILL BE WORTH in the coming 
| SPOrts- atomic age, according to Dr. Virgil Jordan, will depend 
‘edit of “hardly at all on labor.” A reader who pays $1.50 for this 
book of seventy pages (large type) will feel that this is 
already true. Dr. Jordan’s little “Manifesto for the Atomic 
' (Rutgers, $1.50) touches ever so briefly on several 
curious and sometimes conflicting themes: to wit, that the 
hine liberated men from feudalism but that the atomic 
which flowed out of that initiative, will carry men right 

k to feudalism in the form of subservience to the absolute 

e; that the abundance to be afforded by our new alchemy 
will kill us with sheer boredom; that “unlimited government 
has emerged as the universal victor in this war’’—note the 
‘employment bill; that men may seek compensation fo: 
boredom of a push-button world in the contemplation 
pursuit of some hereafter’; and that the “new age of 
alchemy’ has already “‘substituted government for God.” Dr 

@ jordan, who is president of the National Industrial Confer- 
oy fgpeece Board, turns a rich alliterative phrase—for example, “the 


oO 


process of compulsory collective consumption of the produce 
poured out by the atomic alchemy of the American cornu- 
a The book may be read in thirty minutes and forgotten 
doin in half of that. ROBERT BENDINER 


Drums in the Fanatic Heart 


© fe THIS THIRD INSTALMENT of Sean O'Casey’s autobio- 
ant graphical memoir “Drums Under the Windows” (Mac- 

ian, $4.50) covers the period from the time when the 
author began to do a man’s work as a laborer through the 
ays of the Easter Rising. Impressionistic, expressionistic, 
‘us chronicle has more life than sense, and more vigor and 
vividness than coherence, especially when its exuberance 
favels Out, Or splurges on, into a rather shameless imitation 
agers Me > manner of “Finnegans Wake.” Forthright in praise 
' id blame, the author leaves no doubt, for instance, that he 
‘spised the Countess Markiewitz and Douglass Hyde, and 
tlmired Dr, Michael O’Hickey and the Reverend E. M, 














W..: does Russia want? 


What is the background of Soviet 
policy toward China, Iran, Turkey, 
the Balkans? 


Is Soviet Communism a “threat to 
Christian civilization” and an irre- 


concilable enemy of democracy? 


Is an American-Russian conflict in- 
evitable? 


Can the Big Three keep the Peace? 


SOVIET 
POLITICS 


AT HOME AND ABROAD 


by Frederick L. 
Schuman 


is the only book which supplies an- 
swers to these and many other burn- 
ing questions of the hour — all with 
full documentation and a challenging 
interpretation of the Soviet State and 
its relation, past and prospective, 
with the Atlantic democracies. 


Again in stock, At all bookshops, $4.00 
ALFRED: A+ KNOPF 
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Griffin. O'Casey is no trimmer or hedger; whatever the 
latest rumors and allegations of his political conversion, an 
uneasy convert he must be, surely, with that rebel and fanatic 
heart! But who wants an Irishman with control ? 

Clean daft they are, every mother’s son of them; but God 
send us more such madmen, and our sober counselors their 
gift of speech, the high style of the language-loving poor. 

ROLFE HUMPHRIES 


FICTION IN REVIEW 
| 


court, Brace, $2.75), is dislike of its literary manner and 








FIND it difficult to determine how much of my distaste 
for Eudora Welty’s new book, ‘Delta Wedding” (Har- 
how much is resistance to the culture out of which it grows 
and which it describes so fondly. But actually, I think, Miss 
Welty’s 


style and her cultural 


for me to conceive of a Northern or Western 


attitude are not to be separated. 


It is impossibl« 


or, for that matter, a European or an Australian or an African 


I 
rs 


cene that could provoke an exacerbation of poeticism to 
r jual Miss We Ity s in this novel. Compared to Miss Welty’'s 
nsibility, the sensibility of a Katherine Mansfield, a Sylvia 


Townsend Warner, a Chri 
to name some of the writers, all of them women, notable in 


stina Stead, or an Edita Morris— 





our time for the delicacy of their intensities presents itself 


Dolls’ 


moonlight, snow, the minutiae of vulnerable young life and 


as a crude, corporeal thing indeed. houses, birds, 


the sudden revelations of nature may have their distressingly 
sistent way of agitating the modern female literary psyche 
context; but it seems to me 


in whatever climate or social 


that only on a Southern plantation could the chance remark 


of a gardener to the effect that he wished there “wouldn't 
be a rose in de world”’ set the lady of the house to “trembling 
. as at some impu lence.’ 


It is out of tremulousnesses like this, as a matter of fact, 
the whole of Miss Welty’s novel is built. Dramatically 
nothing happens in “Delta Wedding.’”” Miss Welty 


| f — = 
is telling the story of seven days 


1 


that 
S| ¢ iking, 
in the life of the Fairchild 


family of Mississippi: it is the week in which Dabney, the 
eventeen-year-old daughter of the house, is being married 


to her father’s overseer. Relatives pay calls and are called 
upon; meals are eaten; gifts arrive; people dance; servants 
rally in the established plantation fashion. Domestic bustle 
and a spattering of family reminiscences are all the narrative 
structure M Welty needs to house her treasures of sensi- 
bility. 

And yet one su pects that, for all its tenuousness, ‘Delta 
Wedding” ys precisely what it intends to say. Among 


evocative novelists Miss W elty 1S extraordinarily gifted; and 


if one fini wk with a strong sense of confusion as 


to Miss W« Ity 


one has no rcason to t 


s own judgment upon certain aspects of Delta 


| that it is because Miss Welty 


lacks the ability to communicate any content she wants to. 
For instance, in common with most of our talented Souther: 
writers. Miss Welty is frank to acknowledge the possible 
blemishes on the surface of the society she so much adores; 
she specifies snobbery, xenoy hobia, ‘“‘mindlessness’’—the 
kindly euphemism, we gather, for idiocy or insanity and 
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others of the distractions and sorrows that we have 50 of. 
been told are part of the price the South pays for its he Hina! 
of pride. Yet this much honest revelation of Southern {,, 
can in no way be interpreted as an adverse criticism of th 







strong that it can not only admit these failings but ey: 
cherish them. For just as the Fairchild women have aly, 
loved the large indolences which they see as the other «id, 
of the coin of the large generosities of their men, so Mix 


Welty would seem to love the Fairchild meannesses agj 


interpreted as a test of Miss Welty’s love for it—a lo, 









arrogances and weaknesses as the inevitable other side ¢ 





the coin of their aristocratic grace and charm. She leayg 
her honest cultural observations in rosy poetic solution exac 
because she does not wish to precipitate them as moral judy. 





ment. 
Now obviously in asking for moral judgment I am asking 






only for moral discrimination, and not for what usually 
y 







passes for it—moralizing hostility; even more than othe 





forms of growth, art flourishes in affection. And I would no 
wish to dismiss as without worth or good meaning all th 
elements in the Fairchild culture that Miss Welty finds » 
beguiling. Certainly the careless abundance of Fairchild life 
—the abundance of children, of visitors, of fondness, of 
hams, beaten biscuit, iced lemonade, cocoanut layer cakes, 
even of indulgence of a daughter's wilfulness when she 
selects a socially undesirable husband—is something to bk 
cherished; and I for one would not wish to replace it with 
the brittle and meager domestic ideal of much of our “pro. 
gressive’ Northern literature. As I say, it is where ‘Delt 
Wedding” implies—and the implication is pervasive—tut 
the parochialism and snobbery of the Fairchild clan is the 
condition of the Fairchild kind of relaxation and charm, or 
that the Fairchild grace has a necessary source in a life of 
embattled pride, that I must deeply oppose its values. 

In writing about Miss Welty’s last book, “The Wide Net,’ 
I spoke of the self-consciousness of her developing style, of 
the narcissistic dream quality of the stories in that volume as 






























compared to her earlier work. In the light of her present 
novel one begins to see the connection between this style and 
Miss Welty’s relation to traditional Southern culture. For 1a 
the best of her stories, and they were the earliest ones, Mis 
Welty gave us what was really a new view of the Sout, 
indeed a new kind of realism about the South; and for ths 
she used, not a dance prose, but a prose that walked on its 
feet in the world of reality. But increasingly Miss Welty hs 
turned away from the lower-middle-class milieu of, say, The 
I 


Petrified Man, to that part of the Southern scene which | 
most available to myth and celebrative legend and, in general, 














ry 


to the narcissistic Southern fantasy; and for this her pr 
has risen more and more on tiptoe. As a result, one of out 






most promising young writers gives signs of becoming 
instead of the trenchant and objective commentator we hoped 
she would be, just another if more ingenious dreamer 02 
DIANA TRILLING 










the Southern past. 
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BOOKS 


through The Nation 


Because of government restrictions on wrapping mate- 
rial, book publishers, for the past two years have 
refused to accept orders for less than five books. For 
his reason The Nation was obliged temporarily to 
lineation its Readers’ Service Department. 





Now that these restrictions have been dropped Nation 
readers can again avail themselves of our offer to send 
them any book at the regular publisher's price, post- 
free if payment is received with the order, or at the | 
pr iblisher’s price plus postage if the book is sent 
.O.D. When ordering, please give name of author | 
a publisher, if possible. 
Please address your orders to 
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The Readers’ Service Division 
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B. H. 
HAGGIN 


Music 





IRSI ther 
ments Wil 


newspaper reviews of Maryla Jonas 


recital, and in particular the Herald 


‘ 


(ribune’s ‘finest woman pianist since 


a Carrefo.”’ Then there were the 
er stories about that sensational 
al of a completely unknown 
public 


pianist, attended by a haadful of 
I ; 


and a few second-string reviewers who 
had expected the usual d 


had been hat they heard. 


rht to 


tri fie 1 We v 


“a Vy 


It seemed like something one on 


hear; and so | ynd recital, 


Carnegie Hal this time 


when Mme Jonas are seated her- 


self at the piano, waited for the audience 


to become qu 
lowered her h 


inches from the hands that began to 
produce a barely audible pppp for the 
opening arpeggios of Mozart's D minor 
Fantasia. After 


first melodic passage was played with 


introduction the 


, 
this 


continuing ostentatious intentness on 
the production of non-legato sounds 
with exaggerated arm movements, and 
on the continuing exaggerated quiet—to 
the point where suddenly all of Mme 
Jonas stiffened in the evident intensity 
of purpose with which she poised her 
right arm over the keyboard and then 
struck it a blow that hurt one’s ears with 
ffff. And this over- 
dramatic alternation of the utmost ex- 
tremes of soft and loud, produced with 


the jangling 


these visual theatricalisms, constituted 
the total sum of the interpretative re- 
that were employed in_ the 
presentation of Mozart's 
Beethoven Rondo, and Bach's D major 
Toccata. Only with the beginning of 
Schubert's Impromptu Opus 90 No. 3 


was there the beginning of normal, un- 


ources 


Fantasia, a 


affected piano-playing that was quite 
lovely; but it did not continue through- 
out the piece. And in Chopin's Polonaise 
Opus 71 No. 2 there was a return to the 
lynam 


alternation of extremes—a pas- 


sage being first hammered out, then re- 
all with exaggera- 


that ts 


peated in a whisper, 
tion of the mannered style 
sidered proper for Chopin. At that point 
I thought Mme 
played music on the piano, and left. 
Olin Downes, the 


readers that he 


con- 


I knew how Jonas 
next day, informed 
had entered 
play- 


ing Bach's Toccata—at a pornt, it ap- 


his Times 


Carnegie Hall as Mme Jonas wa 


peared later, of “'self-communing” in 
the music, when “the piano spoke, in a 
way that with a whisper of tone com- 
manded and held the attention in the 
spaces of Carnegie Hall”; and that “he 
came to the immediate conclusion that 
he was listening to a poet and master of 
her instrument.” On the other hand the 
concluding fugue—as assaulted and bat- 
tered by Mme Jonas—impressed Mr. 
Downes with the “bold announcement 
of the subject, the clearness, and energy, 
and power of its development.” It 

d seem hardly remarkable that a 
ould play Schubert’s Im- 
promptu and Chopin’s Polonaise dif- 
ferently; but for Mr. Downes this be- 
came a significant “complete distinction 
between the lyricism of Schubert and 
the lyricism of Chopin,” which revealed 
an understanding, rarely encountered in 
pianists, of the nature of both com- 
posers, of the “‘naivete” of Schubert and 
the “more complex psychology and far 
greater sophistication of Chopin”— 
Schubert, apparently, being in Mr. 
Downe’s mind only the naive composer 
of the Impromutu Opus 90 No. 3, not 
the psychologically complex composer 
of the later piano sonatas. ‘Never ex- 
aggerating,” for Mr. Downes’s ears, 
Mme Jonas “proved that she has the 
secret, not shared by many, of Chopin's 
‘rubato’ ’’’"—in performances in which 
“she caught with intuition each fluctua- 
tion of color, tempo, and mood.” And 
more of same. 

In PM, a couple of days later, Robert 
A. Hague turned out to have heard the 
“meticulous concentration on detail and 
nuance of tone,” which was “‘a little 
wearing,” and the “little bursts of 
dramatic emphasis and general fussiness 
she displayed in Mozart's D minor Fan- 
tasia and Beethoven’s C major Rondo.” 
But he also, evidently, had seen the 
lowered head of ‘‘a pure musician and 
a selfless interpreter, completely sub- 
merging her own personality in an un- 
compromising devotion to the music in 
hand.” And he had heard ‘“‘fine quality 
of tone, dynamic variety, shape, breadth, 
and profonnd understanding int her per- 
formance of the Bach Toccata; “deep 
insight, flawless technique, and re- 
markable beauty of tone” in perform- 
ances which “fully revealed the romantic 
poetry, the shifting moods and colors 


1 
woul 


pianist st 


of Chopin.” 

I found no review in the Herald 
Tribune; and instead of looking for any 
others I hunted up the Herald Tribune 
review of the first recital. It turned out 
to have been written by—of all people 
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Jerome D. Bohm; and I say “of , 
people” because a man whose sterp 
could not concede even qualified 
nition of the outstanding musical a4 
pianistic competence of a Webster 
Aitken or a Franz Rupp is the last one} 
would expect to describe a Maryla Jon, 
as “a musician with a remarkable m. 
mand of style . . . mastery of the tong 
resources of the piano. . . a widespread 
variegated coloristic gamut . . .”” includ. 
ing a “loudest fortissimo’’ that ‘rp. 
mained pithy and round,” and to fp, 
in her a player “in the grand manne 
..« {that} one has become accustomed 
to thinking moribund,” who provided 
heartening knowledge that ‘the prey 
tradition is safe in her hands.” By 
turned around it becomes entirely under. 
standable: the man who is im; 
by the ham acting and playing of , 
Maryla Jonas will be deaf to the art of 
an Aitken or a Rupp. 


| Films 


HE POSTMAN ALWAYS 
RINGS TWICE” is mainly a ter. 


rible misfortune from start to finish 
I except chiefly the shrewd perform- 
ances of Hume Cronyn and Leon Ames, 
as lawyers. I say it with all respect for 
the director, Tay Garnett, and with all 
sympathy for the stars, Lana Turner and 
John Garfield. It looks to have been 
made in a depth of seriousness incom. 
patible with the material, complicated b 
a paralysis of fear of the front office. I 
is, however, very interesting for just 
those reasons—it is what can happen, 
especially in Hollywood, if you ae 
forced to try both to eat your cake and 
have it, and don’t realize that it is, after 
all, only good pumpernickel. It is al 
interesting as the third current movie— 
the others are “From This Day [or 
ward” and “Deadline at Dawn'— 
which represents the Law as an it: 
vincibly corrupt and terrifying force be 
fore which mere victims, whether 
innocent or guilty, can only stand he!p- 
less and aghast. Of course this could # 
a moment's notice shift over to the one 
about the state being far greater than 
the individual, because stronger, smarte! 
and more inscrutable; and I sup; 

that before we know it, if not sooner, 
we shall have it that way. But so far the 
attitude is almost 100 per cent on 


temptuous of organized justice and 's 
nr 


accepted as such, with evident pleasutt, 
by the audience. I could almost believe 


€ars 


impressed 
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If this 
them be 


A Fr 


sors. Sif 


censors 


John 
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about P 
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thie indicat 
us Indgicace 
} 
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s a Trend. I hope so. 
in of tl Nz 


Nations” is a film rec- 
conducting also an- 
the overture to 
Much of the 





is, -d of Toscanini, 

2 work of Verdi's, 
Webster La Forza del Destino.” 
ye - camera shows Toscanini close 
yild not hear the voice, though 
ble visibly at work in many parts of 
the tont ME the performance, but the face is as good 
human existence somewhere 
as we are likely to see. 
is about as close 


id } a record of 
1. utmost 
that ‘se. ie ays and Nights” 
é movies get 
which 2 for anybody's comfort. 
There are, however, some excellent and 
ranged shots of the siege of 
the preg Stalingrad; the girl is very sweet; most 
ds.” Bu of the men are admirable. I didn’t read 
ovel, but to judge by the movie it 
apotheosized by the Book of the 
nth Club for more than merely 
s reasons. 
Portrait of a Woman” presents 
Francoise Rosay in four roles, all di- 
1 by her husband, Jacques Feyder. 
MES She is good in all of them, and the pic- 
GEE ture is obviously controlled by a man of 
talent and high principles; but the story 
is like a Frenchified drugstore version 
Samuel French Co, play, and there 
pathetic, marking-time seediness 
the whole film which made me 
tOrm- both like it and want to forget it. 
I have almost never mentioned, much 
written, movie news here; but I 
with al think a few things are worth calling to 
ener and your attention. 
plin will start shooting his com- 
ly about Landru this summer; this I 
icated by regard as the best piece of news in some 


to Hollywood; 


id to find as f an 


5 too ¢ lose 


irteou 


uy a ter. is a 





( C ne 

for jut J David O. Selznick has “registered” 

titles of seven (7) plays by Shake- 

peare; which, unless I overestimate the 

ywer of law, means that nobody else 
this country can make movies of 

them before he does. No comment. 

A French film, “The Virtuous Vivi,” 
as been banned by the New York cen- 
Since it is played straight down the 

’ throats, in reckless amusement 
t their kind, that was only to be ex- 

d. It is in spots cruel, and question- 

I don’t entirely like making fun 
an imbecile, even in fun; it also 
ls, as I think they say, to undermine 
ils. For that reason, and because it is 
very funny, touching, and skilful, I urge 
everyone to protest the ban, whether it 

; any good or not. 

lohn Huston’s “Let There Be Light,” 
a fine, terrible, valuable non-fiction film 

psychoneurotic soldiers, has been 
forbidden civilian circulation by the 
War Department. I don’t know what is 








necessary to reverse this disgraceful de- 
cision, but if dynamite is required, then 


dynamite is indicated, 
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STERLING A. BROWN, formerly 
visiting professor at Vassar College, is 
professor of English at Howard Uni- 
versity. He is the author of ‘Southern 
Road” and “The Negro in American 
Fiction,”’ and one of the editors of “The 
Negro Caravan.” 


JERRY SPINGARN is an expert on 
radio law formerly employed by the 
FCC, 


ALBERT GUERARD, professor of com- 
parative and general literature at Stan- 
ford University, is the author of “Liter- 
ature and Society,” ‘Art for Art’s Sake,” 
“The France of Tomorrow,” ‘The 
Future of Paris,” a book on city plan- 
ning, “Napoleon,” and “Europe Free 
and United.” His latest book is ‘France, 
a Short History.” 


P. ALSTON WARING is a Pennsyl- 
vania farmer, and co-author of a book 
on the small farm called ‘‘Roots in the 
Earth.” He has recently completed a 
book on the relations between farmers 
and industrial workers to be published 
in the fall. 


ROLFE HUMPHRIES is the author of 
several books of verse, including ‘The 
Summer Landscape” and ‘Out of the 
Jewel.”” He has published a translation 
of Lorca’s poems and edited the Spanish 
Loyalist anthology, ““And Spain Sings.” 





In forthcoming issues of The Nation 
Bill Mauldin will review 
Ernie Pyle’s ‘The Last Chapter.” 


Hans Reichenbach will review 
Charles Morris's ‘Signs, 
guage, and Behavior.” 


Lan- 


Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr, will review 
Harry Butcher's ‘My Three 
Years with Eisenhower.” 

Paul Tillich will review 
George Santayana’s ‘The Idea of 
Christ in the Gospels.” 


Wylie Sypher will review 
George Orwell's ‘Dickens, Dali, 
and Others.” 

Isaac Rosenfeld will review 
Ignazio Silone’s “And He Hid 
Himself.” 
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LANGUAGE 
IS POWER 


. Forge ahead, win special 
assignments, promotion, bet- 
ter job In global peace time 
opportunities through ability 
to speak a foreign language. 

MASTER A NEW LANGUAGE 
quickty, easily, correctly by 

LINGUAPHONE 
The wor!ld-famous Linguaphone Conversational 
Method brings voices of native teachers INTO 
YOUR OWN HOME. You learn the new fan- 
gvage by LISTENING, It's amazingly simple; 
thousands have succeeded. © @ 29 LANGUAGES 
Send for Free book, Call for Free demonstratien 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


81 RCA Bidg., New York 20 « Circle 7-0830 

















“The resolution of conflict in self ia 
like the resolution of opposites in art.” 


THE AESTHETIC METHOD 
IN SELF-CONFLICT 


by ELI SIEGEL 
Author of "'Hot Afternoons Have Been 
in Montana’ (Nation Poetry Prize) 


Aesthetic Analysis, not being psycho-analysia or 


current psychiatry, deals with conflict in mind, 
or neurosis, as a problem akin, deeply, to the 
artistic problem. The present publication shows 


that the essential solution of division of mind, 
or “‘nervousness,’’ must be sesthetic. 

Published by Aesthetic Analysis. 
write to Martha Baird, 67 Jane 
York City. Paper, 60¢. 


For copies, 
Street, New 








INSTRUCTORS! 


Take Advantage of 
The Nation’s 


Special Class Room Rate -- 


25¢ 
Monthly per Student 


for orders of ten or more 
copies to be sent to one 
address — Desk copy is 
supplied free. 
. 


Address your order fo 


THE NATION 


20 Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. 























The NATION 


Letters to the Editors 


off, ‘‘agriculture suffered no real m:- 


Justified but Inappropriate 


Dear Sirs: It seems to me that the criti- 


cism contained in I. F. Stone’s article 


Atomic Pie in the Sky, in your issue of 
April 6, is justified and of a constructive 


character. On the one side it is to be 
highly appreciated that official au- 
thorities ven from army quarters— 


have openly recognized that security can 
basis of world 
On th other side, how- 
ever, it seems to me that the proposed 
measures for the interim period are not 


to bring us nearer to 


be reached only on 


government. 


confidence of 


the goal or to induce the 
other nations in the loyal intentions of 
our foreign policy. 

ALBERT EINSTEIN 


Princeton, N. J., April 9 


What’s in a Myth? 

Dr. Guérard’s criticism of 
article The Myth of 
Government (The Nation, 
16) is based on a point of di- 
which is largely 


Dear Sirs: 
Dr. Niebuhr’s 
World 
March 
vergence 
While Dr. Niebuhr finds that the small 
community is actually 
large community, Dr. 


speculative. 


and organk 
primary to the £ 
Guérard considers the consciousness of 
the worldwide community fundamental, 
cutting across the borderlines of ethni- 
units of 


cally and otherwise limited 


From this point of 


society view the 
small units appear as distortions of the 
true human society, maintained arti- 
ficially and with the help of “supersti- 
tion.” 

On the basis of 


proceeds to make Dr 


Dr. Guérard 
Niebuhr out as a 
nominalist, to 


this, 
thoroughgoing — social 
whose mind small particular 
social unit is real, while the 
community 1s a comp! te ly synth tic 
idea. artificial although necessary This 
not Dr. Niebuhr’s contention 


I understand it from this article or 


only the 
universal 


his writings, sermons, or 
tbyect. In Dr. Niebuhr’s 


om- 


from any of 
lectures on the 

ilysis both the small organi 
munity and the 
are real, although the latter has not been 


materialized 


worldwide comm nity 
so far and never may be, 
in an absolute sense. This is not to say 
that it cannot be achieved to the degree 
in which we shall create and practice it. 

If Dr. Niebuhr concentrates on point- 
ing out the opposing and retarding 
! and technical 


forces of an unethical 


kind, he does so precisely because he be- 
lieves in the ethical and technical im- 
perative of a world community. His 
sense of honesty, however, forbids him 
to embark on the road toward this goal 
by “ostrich politics.” 

Calling the world community or its 
instrument, the world government, a 
“myth” does not mark it as a delusion 
but as an image of perfection, binding 
in principle and a standard for action, 
to which we are committed morally as 
well as by sober necessity, and whose 
realization we must pursue even if we 
may not achieve it in an absolute sense. 

I definitely agree with Dr. Niebuhr. 

HERTA PAULY 
New York, April 26 


Azerbaijan and Panama 


Dear Sirs: It has puzzled me why Rus- 
sian apologists for the recognition of 
Azerbaijan as a move for a Russian 
share of Iranian oil and perhaps a step 
toward a warm-water outlet on the Per- 
sian Gulf have not made mention of the 
United States and the building of the 
Panama Canal. Both nations favored a 
secessionist government as easier to in- 
fluence. 

Russian rottenness looks a good deal 
like American shrewdness. Let .us use 
charity in judging either. 

JOHN BUCHANAN 
Berwick, N. S., March 30 


A Farmer Protests 


Dear Sirs: For some time I have felt 
The Nation should carry an article on 
agriculture, its situation and operating 
conditions. The issue of March 23 had 
such an article by Carey McWilliams. 

I am a ranch operator on the fringe 
of what Mr. McWilliams calls “large- 
scale commercial farms.” My crops are 
beef cattle, hay, and grain; I employ one 
man the year round, and from two to 
five ‘‘seasonal workers.” 

Why does McWilliams operate with 
statistics going only up to 1941 and, in 
some cases, 1943, when later data are 
available? How can he say that “there 
was a vast surplus of seasonal farm 
workers’; that “while some wage rates 
did increase between 1940 and 1945, no 
general gains were recorded”; that “by 
such stratagems {employment of prison- 
ers of war, soldiers, Mexicans} the large 
growers avoided . . . competing with 
industry for workers’; that, to top it all 


power shortage during the war’? i 
In 1941 wages for seasonal farm 
workers were around $45 a month Plus 
board, or $2.50 a day; in 1945 they had 
advanced to $125 a month or $5 a day 
Irrigators have come up from $60 ty 
$180 and more; stackers from $4 ty 
$10. But—beef cattle have only gone y 
from 6 cents to 12 cents a pound; hay 
from $8 to $12 a ton. And worker; 
productivity has declined in the same 
ratio as their wages have increased. 

If it had not been for Mexican work. 
ers’ you in the cities would have had 
nothing to eat. Their wages were the 
same as those for American hands 
although they were totally unfamiliar 
with our machines; and if some Mex. 
cans were short-changed, such conditions 
were not general. 

Articles like McWilliams’s, giving 
an entirely wrong picture of a situation, 
lead to nothing but unnecessary trouble, 
The seasonal agricultural worker is a 
necessity because we cannot change ni- 
ture’s way. We have to work at least ten 
hours a day, and sometimes more, be. 
cause you cannot tell a cow to calf onl) 
between eight and four, or cattle not to 
break through a fence after hours, or the 
sun to wait around until it suits some- 
body to wake up. 

We have to compete with industrial 
wages; we can afford to do it if labor 
gives its best. The longer hours always 
will be necessary, but work in the open 
is much less monotonous than in a fac- 
tory. The food the men get could not be 
bought in any restaurant for double the 
price. 

Agriculture cannot operate on the 
same basis as mass-production industry, 
where wages can be raised, to a certain 
point, without increasing the price of 
the product. If industrial products in- 
crease in price—and they have gone up 
considerably as you must be well aware 
—and industrial wages keep on advanc- 
ing, agricultural wages will rise too and 
so will our products unless we have 
bumper crops. This means an increased 
cost of living all around. We should 
look at what happened in France, for 
instance, during the ’30’s. 

Labor did have grievances and in 
many cases undoubtedly still has; there 
is room for improvement all around. 
But if labor continues at the present rate, 
it will ‘cook its own goose.” The line 
is not very far off—in my branch of 
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inprofitable to continue opera- 
WALTER B. HILLER 
Mont., April 14 





ton, 


Freedom from Fear 
- Ex-Justice Owen J. Roberts, 
they had Clarence Streit, Reinhold Niebuhr, and 
$5 ada Albert Guérard approach a common ob- 
N $60 to vective-—that of world government— 
m slightly varying angles. May I be 
xermitted to approach it from that of 
smaller democracies of Europe, 
h are finding it so hard to recover 
the death grip of German oppres- 


( nth t bed Ss: 


Same trom 
i? 
Power politics are again being played 
have had by the mighty, while the weaker nations 
i helpless on the sidelines shudder- 
¢ at their impending doom. Democ- 
y has failed to assure them the most 
yrtant of the four freedoms—free- 
from fear; and as long as fear is 
keynote of international relations 
an be no lasting peace. 
At the same time I find excessive 
ss laid in your columns upon the pre- 
imption that any attempt to unite, 
ange né- organize, and strengthen democracy 
least t must necessarily be anti-Russian. Surely 
‘re is no harm in strength per se, and, 
calf or aversely, little virtue in lack of unity 
nd weakness. The ideal of a united 


situatyor 





s, OF ld is noble and reasonable and 
Ss some wuld be ceaselessly pursued by men 
good-will. In the meantime what is 
idus rong with attempting to unite the 
if | Western democracies, which are already 
salu id together by a common ideology? 
he o I entirely agree with the terms of 
n a fac. Streit’s opposition to the Churchill pro- 
1 not be posal for an alliance, which, he says, 
ible the would be “limited to military and diplo- 
affairs” and could be misinter- 
on the by powers outside its member- 
ndustr ship. But a union of democracies—and 
certain ventual federation should be the goal 
rice of —would make democracy unassailable 
cts 1 thus insure freedom from fear to 
rone up » smaller members of the association. 
| aware The strength thus accruing to a system 
advanc- of social and political life which is vital 
foo and 5 all would command the respect of 
e hay Russia; only the ingenuous would aver 
creased it Russia does not respect strength. If 
should Russia's plans are non-aggressive, as it 
ce, fot proclaims, it should have nothing to 
fear from a union which, while unassail- 
ind in ule, would be non-aggressive, and by 
the eason of its strength could come for- 
round. ward with proposals for a wider associa- 
nt rate, tion in world government, 
ne line ANDRE MICHALOPOULOS 
ach of New York, April 25 











Crossword Puzzle No. 160 


By JACK BARRETT 
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A country lover 

Would this false step cause you to 
be blackballed from a dance club? 
(two words, 4 and 3) 

Goes on board? Just the opposite! 
Nice top (anag.) 

Put out 

“Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of --- 

His Peg Woffington and It’s Never 
Too Late to Mend pleased the 
Victorians 

Rather an unflattering sobriquet to 
give poor old Ethelred 

Jaundiced 

Probably the world’s ugliest animal 
French tapestry named after the 
15th century family that made it 
Puts to flight 

Went to sea with the Pussy-cat in 
the Edward Lear rhyme 

Imagine finding amber in a fish! 
A flower without petals 

Rooms with only three sides 
Spectacle of armored cavalry in 
action 

Vents 


DOWN 
An upstart 
Is more palatable with Italian bur- 
gundy in it 
Got in a bar 
Give evidence 
Last comes a fishy friend perhaps 
This cut comes from a boxer not a 
butcher 


i 2 iB % % 6 7 3 
10 

i 

f 15 1 1 

1 19 v) 1 22 23 

24 5 6 27 

2 29 

b} 31 

ACROSS 7 In what Arctic port will you find 


Sam Peto? 
8 “There is a pleasure in the pathless 
woods, There is where none 
intrudes” 
“Oak before ---, only a splash; 
--- before oak, prepare for a soak” 
7 What tennis players call a high ball 
It justifies an arrest 
Not paper money exactly, 
of coins put up in paper 


but a roll 


20 A tradesman starts his own businesg 
21 Italian pioneer of farsightedness 


22 It flows the way the wind blows 
(two words, 3 and 4) 

23 A vengeful goddess 

25 He who sups with the devil needs a 

long one 

Part of the coast eaten away? 





SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 159 
ACROSS :—1 VITAL; 4 CURES; 7 LISA: ® 
CLERGY; 10 VALSE; 12 BORE; 13 LAMP; 
15 TAILORS; 17 AUBURN; 18 NIECES; 19 
BYE; 21 PROFUSE; 23 RAUCOUS; 24 KGG; 
26 UNTOLD; 28 RULBER; 31 ERMINES; 


32 PURR; 35 LIMB; 36 PSALM; 37 
38 TENT; 39 NINIS; 40 RUFUS 


DOWN :—1 VALE; 2 TURBAN; 3 LOYALTY; 
4 CAVERN; 5 BILL; 6 STEM; 7 LIBYA; 
8 SCRUB; 11 SANCHO; 14 POSTS 15 
TROUBLE; 16 SINUOUS; 19 PEE; 20 ERG; 
21 PLUMP; 22 OTTERS; 256 GUILDER; 27 
Sane one 23 REBUFF; 20 BRIDE; W RO- 
BOT; 33 UPON; 34 RAIN; & LETS, 


DOUSED; 





FOR SALE 


rw “Tero rr) 


ANTIQUE JEWELRY 


, Old Pieces Mat hed—Skillful Repairing 
Old Pieces Bought 


87 NASSAU ST. CO. 7-5652 
NEW YORK CITY 


tA 





> 
ANSELMA FRIEL 
. 
~ 


FOR LEASE 
ABOUT 70, 


— 

ings) at Bay and C 

City opposite Harbor 

Hudson Tubes powerhoi 

storage warehouse, 

123 feet with dit 

AMT le ratlre d 

structurally but w ure two inner 
nditior ‘. For long-term lease 


Rosenba 
Y . 7% 


and re 
option to purchase 
Son, 565 Fifth A 


LANGUAGES 
STUDY EASILY 
guages by phonograph record 
tals. ALIN, 475 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 17 
MU. 3-1093 

MERCHANDISE FOR 


CIGARETTES 


SALE 


Popular brands; minimum 
Price $1.40 per t 
Send check Or money order. Ace 
Order Co., East Orange 1 hes 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


3 cartons Cc Ost 


MAN in early forties, University, 
grad jate wi hes to fir id Church 
work. Socially. tl eolesica ally liberal 
ested in forming Peoples church { 


Box 1603, c/o The Nation 


WRITER: Manuals, 
Union or Progressive I: 
tions, written in zesty and palat sty 
Wrote training ries, travel 
hures for units in 

Permanent position or free 


Box 


Brochur Ps 


manuals, hist 
Forces as G. I. 
lance acceptable. College background. 
1604, c/o The Nation 


FOR 
rural 


SALE 
Modernized 


iouse, fifty acres bre d wood- 
; ived road, outskirts small village, 
1 Maine. Ideal for artist, writer or r 
ent. Wall consider sale to congenial 
le. $6000. Box 1605, c/o The Nation 


ACREAGE 


retreat now. 


OK-wateré 


"ARMS AND 


8-ROOM Cape Cod; s] roof 
tri a 


ar 1 shutt 


RESORT 
GRANITE LAKE ABINS for 


Swimming, boating, fishing, good foo 
Private baths june 27th to Labor Day 
From $80.00 week! Box 77, 


sonville, N. H 


! r 
y aoubdie, Mun- 


BOYS CAMP 

BOYS « imp beautifully situated lo 
Adirondack All ports, lramatics, nat 
arts and cralts, trips physi n, co-religi 
Walter um pbell, University of Roche 
Nat Hellenbach, 20 West 43rd Street, 
York (¢ ity. 


q 
Also Rose-cut and Old Mine Diamonds 2! 
4 


teh 


and qu y all lan- 
Also ren- 


VUI and IX Air 


| 


COURSE 





The NATION 





RESORTS ~~ 








New Age into a 
p from your con- 
a ert 


he ATOM BOMB swept the 
world fact. Let TRUTH swee 
sciousn: - all mysticisms, fears and supe 
o live splendidly. SCIENTIFIC 
MET Apuvsies L. s blazed the way. It is vividly, 
ee preted in the ONE WORLD 
EXTENSION "COURSE now offered on a free- 
will payment plan. For information write 
ONE WORLD EXTENSION COURSE 
Box 717, Topeka, Kansas. Dept. (J), United Nations. 








CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING RATES 


62c a line (six words) 
Minimum 3 lines 


$6.16 an inch 


Attractive discounts for 


multiple insertions. 


™(Vation 


20 Vesey St., N. Y. 7, N. Y- 


BArclay 7-1066 


=— 
DIANA AND ABE BERMAN 


announce 
BERKSHIRES 


PINECREST x: 


HOUSATONIC RiveR 


150 acres of Pines and 

Hemlocks in a pang 

ramic setting of the 

rugged Berkshires 

Comfortable lodge 

rooms for two. Bun. 

galows with showers 

all facing ‘the Housatonic River, 
——, Fishing o 


in the 


and Pree 
iy ae 


” ar 


» OPEN DEC “ORATION DAY - 
Write: Pinecrest, West Cornwall, Conn. 
Phones: N. Y. WA 5-7187 & Cornwall, Conn. 89.(2 


—— 


vy ™ 
The BAILIWICK 
OPEN ALL YEAR 
Reautiful palatial Eetate. situated in the Catekt!| 
Mountains, Rip Van Winkle country, luxurtous rooms 
with private baths and fireplaces. Excellent culsine, 
superb accommodations for a rest and relaxation, lovely 
mountain trails, easy access by car and rail, 
For information or reservations write or call 
Telephone: Palenville 118 F i2 
BAILIWICK, Rt. t. Box 91, Catskill, N. Y. 














An Invitation to Maine 
Opens June 15 An Ideal Vacation 


st pel 


WINTHROP, MAINE 
Fishing, Cutboard Motors, Swimming, Tennis, 
Golf, Horseback Riding, etc. Excellent Culsine 
Write John Axelrod, 884 Riverside Dr. 
New York 32, N. Y. WAdsworth 7-374 











OAKWOOD 


NEW WINDSOR, Newburgh 4477 
Delightful.. p ow dw ie swimming in our 
private lake. 

The colonial atmosphere. 

Delicious...Our unexcelled cuisine. 

Divertin g:. . Recordings for listening & dancing. 
All this only 53 miles from New York City 

A Resort for Adults Only 


Different... 


























BUY 


MORE 


WAR 


BONDS 

















An ADIRONDACK Adult 
Camp; Complete — Modern 
Tennis and handball courts; 
swimming, boating, ete, 
Hotel comforts—camp in- 
formality. All rooms for2 


TWIN PINES 
Joseph Saidel, Manager 
on Trout Lake P. 0. Lake George, N. ¥. 


35 MILES FROM NEW YORK ci 


“A Country Estate in the Scenic Hills 
of Westchester County” 

The neerest of all nearby resorts. Exclusiv 

location Luxuriously furnished Dignifed 

su3 All sport activities, Excellent evtsine 

OPEN ALL YEAR Phone Armonk Village 95 


HATHAWAY LODGE 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
Formerly the palatial 502-acre Macy estate in the 
beautiful “Its of the Sky.” Large, luxurious rooms, 
many with open fireplaces and private porehes. Winding 
Mountain Trails. Delictous food, Easy Transportation 


mene Spring Rates © Make reservations now 
further information write or call 
N. Y. 


reacroations or 
OUATHAWAY LODGE, Haines —_ 
Telephone: Tannersville 29 











—-CASA MANOR- 


ON BEAUTIFY, 

LAKE COSSAYUNA 

COSSAYUNA, NEW YORK 
Only 20 miles from famed Baratoga 50-guest limit to 
preserve comfortable, restful, informal atmosphere 
Excellent cuisine. Swimming, boating, fishing, table 
tennis, ete. From July First. Write or call 

JACOB M. OLSHANSKY ; 

93 State Street, Albany, New York. Phone: 5-0363 


«a 
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